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A PLEA FOR THE 
SQUIRREL. 


} 


——— = 


—_—__ - = = 
ANY lovers of Nature will hear with something like 

dismay that the Board of Agriculture has lent its 

influence and authority to a campaign against 

this most beautiful of all woodland animals. A 

very strong indictment has been brought against 
him, and it is said that he is permitted to live and multiply 
for sentimental reasons "’ only. Let us see what are the points 
of his offence. The charges are brought against him solely 
on behalf of the forester. It is not contended that the squirrel 
is an animal injurious to agricultural crops, or that he injures 
game ; his ill-deeds are perpetrated exclusively on forest trees, 
such as the beech, oak, spruce and Scots pine, whose fruits, we 
are told, he eats. Well, this is not a very serious accusation. 
There are sufficient beech-mast and acorns produced every year 
to feed ten thousand times as many squirrels as there are living 
to-day. These fruits of the earth, after supplying the needs 
of pheasants, wood-pigeons, pigs, cattle and various other 
creatures, wild and tame, may be seen rotting by myriads, or 
sprouting into tiny trees doomed never to grow up. The fruits 
of spruce and Scots pine may. very well be left to take care of 
themselves. The writer says, that, in consequence of this food- 
habit of the squirrel, natural reproduction may be greatly 
reduced ; but we doubt it. There is extremely little natural 
reproduction exactly under the shade of the oak and beech, 
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and the nuts which the squirrel eats are in the highest degree 
unlikely to have become, if they had not been eaten, forest 
trees. The next charge is that the squirrel eats buds, more particu- 
larly those of spruce and Scots pine, and bites off twigs. It is 
not so easy to exonerate the squirrel from this offence, although 
his accuser is certainly inclined to exaggerate. He says, for 
example, that the destruction of the buds in snowy winters may 
entirely prevent seed from being reproduced. This is not our 
experience. It is not during snowy winters that the squirrel does 
so much harm, because in really cold weather he is dormant, and, 
should he venture out in the snow, he does not seem to have 
the same appetite as he had in summer. The lowering of the 
temperature, which at a certain stage ends in torpor, begins 
by having the effect of destroying the desire for food. Itis during 
early spring that the little creature is most destructive. One 
cannot very well dispute the statement that “in plantations 
and thickets from rft. to 6ft. high, which are not yet provided 
with flowering buds, the squirrels bite off the top of the previous 
year’s shoot and the side shoots of the last verticil, the buds of 
which are also eaten.”” The writer holds that the harm is done 
chiefly between May and July and in dry years. He ends with 
endorsing the recommendation of Professor Fisher, that the 
squirrel should be kept down by shooting and by the encourage- 
ment of its natural enemy, the pine-marten. Where the pine- 
marten can ;-be induced to live we see no great reason for 
protesting against the application of this remedy. 

It would be very unreasonable to argue that squirrels 
cannot become too abundant. We remember, some ten or 
fifteen years ago, when a wood that had been in existence 
the best part of a quarter of a century had to be replanted 
because of the ravages of the little animal; but this was 
a very exceptional case. Throughout Great Britain at 
the present moment there seems to be, according to reports 
that we are continually getting from our correspondents, a 
natural decrease in the number of squirrels. No one, as far as 
we know, has been able to suggest the reason; but the life of 
species ebbs and flows, and at the present moment that of the 
squirrel seems to be ebbing. There are many places where 
they were extremely numerous ten years ago in which it is very 
difficult to find one to-day; and this is true of places as far 
asunder as the Home Counties and Norfolk. It would be 
extremely interesting to obtain the reports of naturalists from 
every locality in Great Britain where there are extensive wood- 
lands, in order to find if squirrel life is tending to increase or 
dwindle. It seems to us very doubtful that it is so teeming 
at the present moment as to call for the very drastic remedies 
which the Board of Agriculture proposes. Sentiment revolts 
against the idea of shooting down squirrels, at any rate in large 
numbers ; although in the past the creature has been the object 
of much persecution. At one time it was a regular fashion to 
organise squirrel-hunts, when the innocent quarry was chased 
from tree to tree with sticks and stones until it either came to 
the ground in a desperate attempt to escape its tormentors, 
or fell a victim to one of the projectiles ; but its extreme pretti- 
ness, the ease with which it can be tamed if taken early enough. 
and its engaging manners, have made it so great a favourite 
of the public that we cannot conceive of anything being done, 
making towards its extermination, that will not evoke a very loud 
protest throughout the country. 

If it be permissible to thin its numbers down in woodlands 
which are grown for timber, no such severity should be exercised 
in the vast number of resorts where the squirrel is only a beautiful 
ornament to trees possessing no more than 2 picturesque value. 
There are also places, like Epping Forest, where, fortunately, 
it leads now a secure and happy life and has greatly multiplied, 
in which it ought to be safe from disturbance. In the New Forest 
until recently it was hunted; but this, too, ought to be its 
sanctuary, and we are sure that among the private owners ol 
woods and parks in Great Britain there is a vast majority who 
would rather suffer a certain amount of loss than persecute 
one of the few characteristically wild creatures that belong to 
England. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“THE frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Dorothy 

| Drew, the grand-daughter of Mr. Gladstone; her 
marriage to Captain F. Parrish, A.D.C. to Viscount Gladstone, 
will take place on Monday next, April 22nd. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock. on.behalf_of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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VEN at the moment when the whole country is over- 
whelmed and distressed by the unparalleled ocean 
tragedy that has been enacted in the Atlantic, there are 
consolations of noignoble kind that will occur to many. 
The victims died no inglorious death. They came of a 

seafaring race and of progenitors many of whom faced a watery 
‘rave with the stern composure of those accustomed to fight with 
he elements, with life as the stake. When a sudden and 
nost unexpected danger overtook them, these, the peaceful 
descendants of a warlike race, maintained the old traditions. 
First they placed the women and children in the boats and saw 
they were manned by adequate crews, then they said their 
farewells and met death manfully, with the courage of those 
who had done what they ought to do for those dependent on 
them. Such conduct would have deserved praise had it been 
that of military veterans, disciplined and trained to meet danger 
without flinching ; much more does it do so coming from a 
miscellaneous crowd the individuals composing which can in 
only a few instances have been known to one another. 


This feature of the situation has been promptly recognised 
abroad, especially by those nations which have great vessels 
of their own at sea and are aware from painful experience that 
the Titanic succumbed to a danger which at this season lies in 
wait for all vessels faring across the Atlantic. Germany, with 
its own great liners crossing and recrossing, and France, whose 
citizens had last seen the Titanic when she called for passengers 
and cargo at Cherbourg, were naturally among the first to give 
formal expression to their recognition of the appalling character 
of the blow and the high courage with which it had been met. 
Between Britain and the United States and Canada, the Atlantic 
forms an ocean highway which men holding positions of import- 
ance think little of travelling over several times a year. It 
was possible to feel the same vivid interest palpitating in New 
York and Montreal that made the very air piteous when relations 
anxious for news were besieging the offices of the company in 
Cockspur Street. If there were eminent Englishmen on board, 
there were eminent Americans and Canadians as well, and the 
calamity brought the Old World and the New together in a 
common sympathy. 


Very seldom has the fine art of eulogy been more grace- 
fully displayed than by the French Prime Minister, 
M. Poincaré, at the ceremonies which took place re- 
spectively at Nice and Cannes on Friday and Saturday 
of last week. At the former a memorial to the late 
Queen Victoria was unveiled, and the French Premier, in 
the happiest and most skilful way, reviewed the events 
of her life and her long reign. His touch throughout 
had a sympathetic lightness to which the heavier English 
orator seldom or never attains. He pictured the young girl 
brought to the crown ; her friendship with Lord Melbourne ; her 
marriage to Prince Albert ; her life as a wife and mother ; and, 
finally, as a widow. He followed with a graphic picture of her 
id age, and the mourning felt throughout Eurdpe when she 
died, the ancestress of forty grandchildren and thirty-seven 
great-grandchildren. His final tribute was to honour the woman 
‘who from the elevation of one of the most glorious of thrones 
gave to the whole world an example of every private virtue.” 
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M. Poincaré was equally felicitous when called upon to 
play a similar part at the unveiling of the memorial to 
Edward VII. at Cannes. Here the theme was even more adapted 
to the French mind and sentiment. King Edward loved France 
and enjoyed continuous popularity in it. The Prime Minister 
told his story and drew his portrait with a fidelity that somehow 
suggests FitzGerald’s ‘‘ moving finger’? which “ having writ 
moveson.”” With the clearness of photography he brought before 
his audience the passing scenes in the life-history of the late 
King, showed the influence he was for peace in Europe, and 
especially his authorship of the better understanding with France 
on which are based the intimate relations between it and 
England to-day. In neither of these subjects was there the 
exaggeration of a single sentiment. M. Poincaré wandered into 
no extravagance. He selected for praise the virtues of the late 
King and his mother, and he carefully refrained from endowing 
them with any virtue they did not possess. That was, perhaps, 
the secret of his success. He looked at the piece of English 
history they represent with the detachment which posterity 
may possess. We of the present generation have lived too close 
to the subjects to be able to take so clear and impartial a view. 


THE HILL OF THE RED ROCKS. 
On the hill of the red rocks, where the yew and holly twain 
Give shelter for all forest things amid the windy rain, 
The tawny bracken flutters like the brush o’ the little fox, 
And the wet sand shows his pad-prints, on the hill of the red 





rocks. 


When wood-owls hoot and scream, and the forest lies adream, 
The fox creeps down the furzy slope to cross the heather stream, 
When glint the hollies silver to rising of the moon, 

Around the listening villages he will be prowling soon ! 


Chorus : 
From Oxen Hill to High Croft Woods, from Shappen Hill to 
Pound, 
From New Found Take to Joey’s Droke, the red fox runs around ! 


And murmur Forest folk, as the red turf smoulders sweet, 

The peat-sod from yon heather hill where yew and holly meet, 
With the red and tawny bracken, on the hill of the red rocks : 

** From hounds and huntsmen ever, Heaven save our little fox !’’ 


Chorus : 
From Bisterne Close to Broadoak Pond, a-glimmer moonshine- 
bright, 
From Durmast Hill to Greenb’rry Bridge, the red fox runs 
to-night ! 
ALICE E. GILLINGTON 


The value of alcohol for industrial purposes, and especially 
as fuel, has been vividly brought to mind during the recent 
dislocation of rail traffic and other industries caused by the 
strike of colliers. It is for that reason interesting to find in 
the current issue of the Kew Bulletin a review of the sources 
from which various forms of alcohol are obtained. The number 
of plants, using the term in its widest sense, that yield alcohol 
suitable for commercial purposes is far greater than one would 
expect. In the review under notice they are grouped unde 
separate headings, viz., fruits, roots, grain, stems, leaves, 
inflorescences, wood or woody substances, and peat. Potatoes 
and beetroots, which are grown on an extensive scale in Germany 
and France, respectively, for the purpose, are the best roots for 
producing raw alcohol, and it is stated that almost any hard 
wood will produce methyl or wood spirit, the kinds generally 
used being the beech, oak, thorn, birch and maple. Peat as 
a source of alcohol has not yet been fully investigated, but 
experiments conducted in Sweden appear likely to prove success- 
ful. It is, indeed, claimed that alcohol obtained from peat will 
be obtainable at less than one-half the present prices, and 
lower than the cheapest refined petroleum. At Amiens in France, 
however, several experiments conducted with a view to extracting 
alcohol from peat have resulted in failure. 


In the same number of the Kew journal there is reprinted 
from the Ninteenth Annual Report of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Nebraska, the account of an experiment which 
will possess the highest interest for owners of horses. The 
attention of the Kew authorities was drawn to it by their 
having the common horsetail, Equisetum arvense, submitted 
to them as a cause of horse poisoning. At Nebraska the matter 
has been put to a very searching test. Two horses, an aged 
mare and a six year old gelding, were the subjects. They were 
fed with dry Equisetum mixed with hay, and the amount was 
gradually increased from half a pound to six pounds a day. 
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At first the horses picked out the Equisetum from the rest of 
the hay, but on the fourth day the mare, and on the twelfth the 
horse, began to show an aversion which increased as the experi- 
ment continued. Symptoms of poisoning made their appear- 
ance very early. On the fourteenth day they began to show 
a hesitating, staggering gait ; and other symptoms were the loss 
of muscular control, poor condition of the flesh, and an unusual 
sensitiveness of the shoulder, these being accompanied by normal 
or abnormal temperature and a good appetite. The conclusions 
arrived at are two, namely, that the weed must be present in 
large quantities to be dangerous to horses, but that when taken 
in sufficient amount it is fatal to them. 


The deterioration of deer is a common subject of discussion 
among sportsmen and naturalists. Nowhere has the degenera- 
tive process been more pronounced than in the Hebrides, but 
nowhere has it been more effectually arrested than in those 
insular preserves. The Jura herds seem to have always main- 
tained a high standard, but those of Skye, Harris, Lewis and other 
islands sank to a pretty low level. In the days of Scrope the 
deer of Harris and Lewis were “ inferior in size,’’ and the Skye 
herd, embracing two hundred and thirty animals, was “in a 
very bad plight, the full-grown stags not exceeding ten or twelve 
in number.”” Many years ago the proprietors set themselves 
with much energy and enterprise to remedy this state of 
affairs. Common-sense and not heroic measures was adopted. 
New blood was introduced from some of the best preserves 
in the country. 


The doctrine of the survival of the fittest is enforced by 
weeding out the undesirable members of the herds and the best 
and healthiest animals being carefully preserved. Hand-feeding 
was early resorted to, and helped potently to bring about 
an improvement. As the result of careful nursing all the forests 
have undergone a complete transformation so far as the character 
of their antlered denizens is concerned, and now the long-despised 
Hebridean deer compare very favourably, both as regards heads 
and weights, with those of the mainland. From Rum, Harris, 
Lewis and other islands trophies are sent to the taxidermists 
every year which rank with the best specimens of the season. 
Hebridean deer manifest*a decided relish for shed antlers, 
denuded bones and other osseous rubbish. This depraved taste 
is generally ascribed to the lack of lime and other bone-forming 
ingredients in the soil, and consequently in the vegetation. 
In laying in a store of artificial foods the proprietors select those 
rich in the substances in which the soil is poor. 


Although daffodils have been flowering much earlier than 
usual this year, and in many gardens have now finished their 
display, there was a good collection at the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Exhibition on Tuesday last. This was the occasion 
of the first special daffodil show held by the society, and as an 
initia! effort it met with great success. It was interesting to note 
in the Poet's daffodils the improvements which have been 
effected, both in the colour of the eye and the purity and opaque- 
ness of the surrounding petals. In the large trumpet section 
a beautiful new variety named Mrs. Ernest H. Krelage created 
a mild sensation. Its petals are creamy white, and the long, 
perfectly-shaped trumpet is rich cream. Although one flower 
of this variety measured four inches in diameter, it showed no 
trace of coarseness, and it will undoubtedly be one of the best 
daffodils of the future. Pure white trumpet varieties, which 
a few years ago were regarded as exceptionally rare, are now 
becoming plentiful, judging by the number that were exhibited. 


In modern farming the provision of a constant water supply 
is of greater importance than it was in old times, because not 
only have the livestock to be supplied, but a great deal is needed 
for supplying the necessary mechanical power. Farmers, 
therefore, will read with interest the practical little article on 
“ Ponds in Agricultural Districts’ which is contributed to the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries by Mr. 
Edward A. Martin, whose name is familiar to our readers as 
that of an instructive writer on dew-ponds. The principal 
points on which he dwells are, first, that great care should be 
taken in cleaning ponds. It is a temptation in dry weather 
to carry off the puddle and use it for manure. Where the soil 
is clay, not much harm may be done, as the pond will naturally 
puddle itself again in time, even if too much has been abstracted ; 
but on chalk or sandy sub-soils, it is dangerous to remove the 
puddle. Secondly, he recalls the principle that rainfall is, 
generally speaking, greater on higher ground than on low 
ground, with the result that pools in valleys dry up sooner than 


those on hills. He recommends that dew, or more correctly - 


rain-and-mist ponds, should be made on the higher ground. 
Spare labour in the early spring, he suggests, might well be utilised 
for the excavation of ponds. On the method of cleaning them 
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he makes the note that it is difficult to prevent them from being 
fouled ; but a good deal may be done by removing the droppings 
of cattle, and water weed assists in purifying the water. 


Always welcome is Mr. H. A. Paynter’s annual report on 
the bird population of the Farne Islands. The one newly 
issued reflects great credit on the association of which he is 
hon. secretary, as it shows the feathered folks of the islands 
to have been very prosperous during last year. The breeding 
season seems to have greatly favoured them. The weather 
on the whole was warm and dry, with the exception of June 24th 
and 25th, which were very wet and cold. It will be remembered 
that the partridges and pheasants of Northumberland suffered 
greatly, and on these two days a great number of puffins were 
drowned and a few young Arctic terns. The history of the 
islands was otherwise uneventful. Mr. Paynter notes that 
the eider ducks are so numerous that he thinks there are 
now as many birds on the islands as there is food for. The 
Sandwich and Arctic terns have also increased enormously. 
Guillemots and puffins are very numerous, and razor-bills breed 
on the same place on the Outer Wideopens. The only uneasy 
note is that the watchers had a very anxious time on foggy nights, 
when persistent attempts were made to steal the terns’ eggs. 


SEA-GULLS. 
(An unfinished poem by the late Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B.) 
O gulls that sweep, and sweep, and sway 
In perfect poise of outstretched wings. 
Here by this world-worn waterway, 
This Thames whose dark tide swirls and sings 
From reach to reach of wharf and quays. 


O gulls here hanging in the breeze, 

What brings you from your rocky home 
Set in the splendour of the seas 

And great sky spaces, where the foam 
Flashes, and every madcap wind 

Holds revel ? Ah! why leave behind 
God’s world, that He Himself called good, 
For man’s poor counterfeit ? What, blind, 
Blind are you gulls to aught save food, 
The unearned dole of easeful bread, 

The loaves for fishes? See, I shed 

The morsels crumbling, and you scream 
Exultant, flapping to be fed. 

A snow-flake flutter of wings that seem 
To mock my questioning. 


Ay, mock 
As mock full well ye may ye flock 
Of birds, since dull is he who holds 
That nature’s world in sea and rock 
And all-embracing sky enfolds 
The universe of God. 
FRANK T. MARZIALS. 


Some of the Kentish town councils are making payment 
of a penny a piece for all queen wasps brought in to their borough 
surveyor. It is a policy which will astonish a great many people, 
for in some parts of the country last year there were exceptionally 
few wasps. In many parts of the county of Kent, however, 
they were almost incredibly numerous. Never before, probably, 
has their distribution been so uneven. The winter that we have 
lately passed through has been a peculiarly favourable one for 
the hibernation of all the creatures that resort to that mode of 
getting through a cold and foodless time. We have found 
disagreeable evidence of the fact in the revived activity, in all 
the warmer days of this spring, of some of the mosquito kind 
whose bite is the most irritating. 


There were rumours of a swallow in the early part of March, 
and that month brought the chiff-chaff with its cheerful 
note sooner than usual. The present writer saw a willow-wren 
going about with nest materials in its mouth on April 8th, 
and on the following, which was a very cold day, first heard 
the wryneck, and saw it examining the site of its last year’s 
nest. But some of the migrants, on the contrary, did not seem 
at all in a hurry to be here, for which reluctance the April 
weather gave them good cause enough. But in speculating 
on their arrival we may always bear in mind that they are not 
at all disposed to be vocal if the weather is cold on their coming. 

The announcement of Colonel Frank Henry’s retirement 
from the hon. secretaryship of the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt 
means the severance of a friendly connection that has endured 
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for a quarter of acentury. Very few men have ever succeeded in 
filling an official position of the kind for so long with such success 
and popular favour, and Colonel Henry’s going, on the plea 
of advancing years, will be much felt. He will be succeeded 
in office by Mr. Audley Miller. At the same time occasion is 
taken to announce the arrangements that have been made for 
carrying on the Hunt next year, and, in pleasant contradiction 
to certain rumours that have been abroad, it appears as if the 
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followers of the famous pack will have their full opportunities 
of sport very much as of old. It has been a famous pack, 
hunting for a generation or two in the most sportsmanlike 
way a fine hunting country, even if not exactly like the flying 
country of the Midlands, and the coverts have always held a great 
supply, sometimes embarrassingly great, of foxes. The Avon 
Vale hounds, it is further reported, are to be revived to hunt 
the adjacent Bath country. 


WILD €LEPHANTS IN THE HIMALAYA. 





MOVING INTO DENSE JUNGLE 


LEPHANT-HUNTING is one of the most excitine and 
dangerous of field sports, for the elephant, from his 
size and natural dignity of character, may be justly 
termed the king of beasts In India he lives 
in the 

jungles which 
cover the 
southernmost 
portion of the 
Great Peninsula 
and in the 
forests of 
Garhwal and the 
Nepal Terai 
fringing the 
Himalaya Moun- 
tains. It is here 
that he = finds 
ground emi- 
nently suited to 
his solitary and 
retiring habits, 
vast jungles 
wherein he can 
obtain ample 
shade, _ inter- 
spersed with 
clumps of bam- 
boo, which form 
so prominent a 
feature of ele- 
phant country. 
he wild ele- 
phant is gifted 
ith a keen sense 
of hearing, and 
is this trait, 
oupled with 
is faculty of 


DANGER AHEAD--WILD 











ELEPHANTS ON THE ALERT. 


yet 


A% 


ON BEING DISTURBED. 


moving about in thick jungle with an absence of noise 
little short of remarkable, that renders the task of hunting 
him a difficult and dangerous one. The vital spot in an 
elephant is the forehead and just behind the ears, and should 
the hunter fail 
to bring down 
his quarry, the 
enraged animal 
charges at full 
speed, crashing 
through the 
jungle and giving 
full evidence of 
his size and 
strength. It is 
then that steadi- 
ness of nerve 
and a sure aim 
are required to 
obviate a sudden 
and untimely 
death from the 
living tornado as 
it bears down 
with irresistible 
fury on its 
enemy. Wild 
elephants are 
extremely de- 
structive, and to 
obtain the suc- 
culent bark on 
which they 
delight to feed 
they will break 
down trees of 
many years’ 
growth merely to 
strip the trunk 
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for the compara- 
tively small 
amount of bark 
it contains. 
Their capacity 
for food its, of 
course, consider- 
able, and they 
feed on an 
average for some 
elehteen hours 
out of the 
twenty-four. In 
common with 
most wild 
animals, they 
are chary of the 
human _ voice, 
only to a much 
greater extent, 
while fire is a 
source of great 
terror to them 
In the spring 
months when the 
crops are ripen- 
ing they will 
often move to 
the fields at WILD ELEPHANT WITH ONE 
night, and to 

scare them away the villagers adopt a system of flaming fire- 
brands, which usually has the desired effect. Curiously enough, 
rogue elephants originate largely from their being seared by fire 
when indulging in illicit feeding on the fresh crops. One more 
bold than the others discovers that the danger is less real than 
apparent, and charges the fire-bearers, who seek safety in pre- 
cipitate flight. The elephant returns again and again, and should 
he encounter men, either puts them to flight or kills any who are 
not fortunate enough to elude him. The man-killing habit 
grows, and he is eventually posted throughout the district 
as a rogue and a reward offered for his destruction. Only 
recently a rogue elephant in the Garhwal jungles followed up 
a shooting party returning to camp one evening and took one 
of the coolies following in the rear, trampling the wretched man 
into an unrecognisable mass. The wild elephant has a decided 
aversion to dogs, a dislike that is shared by his tame brethren, 
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although the 
latter soon learn 
to recognise any 
particular canine 
and become 
accustomed to it. 
In the hot 
weather, when 
flies are numer- 
ous, they may 
be seen holding 
a branch in thei: 
trunk which has 
been dipped in 
water, and with 
this they fan 
themselves. 

The photo- 
graphs here re- 
produced depict 
the monarch of 
the forest at 
home in _ th 
jungles stretch- 
ing along th 
foothills of th: 
Himalayas 
wherein oppor 
tunities of stud, 
ing the elephan 
in its wild state are afforded, though necessarily accompanie: 
by the gravest risk; put these are well worth incurring a 
throwing further light on the habits of one of the larges 
representatives of the animal kingdom. P. T. ETHERTON. 


NOCTURNE. 


One quiet falls 

On crag and steep ; 

On rocky prison-walls 

That hem the deep 

Soft shadows lie ; 

The hills are all asleep 

Day calls 

** Good-bye !”’ ANGELA GORDON 
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THE WRECK OF THE TITANIC. 


EVER in the annals 
of the Mercantile 
Marine has_ there 
been unfolded a 
tragedy so terrible 
is that which culminated in 
the wreck of the Titanic; so 
brilliant in its opening is it, 
o overwhelming in its final 
atastrophe. At the building 
f the ship men rejoiced. The 
reat firm responsible for its 
onstruction provided a float- 
ig town, replete with com- 
orts, games, amusements, 
»oms of every sort and descrip- 
ion, and accommodation for 
ravellers of every degree. Not 
nly so, but uninterrupted 
ommunication was offered by 
vireless telegraphy, and, most 
mportant, the ship was deemed 
insinkable. On it embarked 
throng of passengers con- 
ining men of mark in the 
hipping and railway worlds, 
n high finance, and in various 
‘ther forms of human activity—a most distinguished company. 
‘ach passenger, whatsoever might be the weighty affairs 
on his mind, justifiably regarded the voyage as affording 
im the interlude of a few days’ rest and holiday. The 
ccasion was interesting, and promised to become historic. 
One can easily imagine the oldest thinking how great 
. thing it was to have lived to sail in the Titanic ; while those 
still young might imagine a time coming when they would 
tell their children with pride that they had made the first voyage 
in this world-famous vessel. But the measure of their happi- 
ness offers now only a vivid contrast to the end. The people 
in this country received a shock of surprise on Monday, when 
news was published that the Titanic had struck an iceberg. 
3ut the horror of the situation was not realised for twenty-four 
hours. 

Wireless telegraphy has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages. It remains to be seen whether the interference 
of private operators hopelessly muddled the messages as they 
came through, or whether someone made a cruel and lying 
statement; but there came through one of the news 
agencies a message that went far to allay apprehension for 
the time being. It described circumstantially the behaviour 
of the crew and passengers after the collision, and made it 
appear that the women and children were transmitted to the 
Carpathia, while the vessel with the male passengers on board 
was making its wav to Halifax with its own power. Subsequent 
events proved that this was fiction. On Tuesday morning the 
truth began to leak through. The Carpathia did not arrive 
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on the scene until hours after the Titanic had sunk. It took up 
between eight and nine hundred people, composed mostly of the 
women and children passengers and members of the crew who had 
evidently been sent to work the boats. As Mr. Asquith said 
in the House of Commons, there was in this eloquent circumstance 
a mournful satisfaction in so far as it proved that the best 
traditions of the British Navy had been maintained. But in a 
few hours after striking, there appears to be no doubt now that 
the Titanic sank in two miles of water, and that at least twelve 
hundred of that great list of men of high importance in the world 
were whelmed in the sea. Even as we write, some are desperately 
clinging to the feeblest hopes that can be put forward, and it 
would be cruel to mention the names of any of those who will 
be most mourned, as long as there is the remotest shadow of a 
hope of their recovery ; but the boats that belonged to the vessel 
have all been accounted for, and why there were not more is a 
question that is being asked right and left. All the vessels 
that could possibly have come to the rescue have signified that, 
except the Carpathia, they have not been able to be of service ; 
and of the great ship there are only fragments of wreckage 
rocking to and fro over those two miles of water in which she 
sank. 

It is the saddest catastrophe that has ever been recorded 
in the history of a people whose citizens have been seamen from 
time out of mind and who have had many a sad experience of 
the horrors of the deep. 

Mr. Bruce Ismay was among the passengers, and we 
are glad to know that his life has been saved. In due time 
he may be expected to supply that 
clear and connected account of the 
tragedy which cannot be pieced 
together out of the scraps of in- 
telligence transmitted by wireless 
telegraphy. Until we hear his story 
and that of his companions, the 
manner in which the tragedy was 
brought about can be a_ subject 
of conjecture only. The ice- peril 
was almost the only one against 
which the builders were unable to 
provide. Every spring it exists on the 
Atlantic to an extent of which the 
confiding passenger is often unaware. 
This year it has come earlier than 
usual, probably on account of mild 
weather in Arctic regions causing the 
fields of ice to disintegrate. It is 
doubtful if we ever shall know how 
far the engineers were aware of the 
neighbourhood of ice and_ what 
precautions they took, or how the 
collision occurred. 

The calamity transcends in 
its tragic elements every other 
which is recorded in the annals 
of our Mercantile Marine. It 
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leaves behind it a memory of the greatest triumph of modern 
engineering skill ruined and lost through no human fault, but 
by one of those accidents which foresight is powerless to avoid, 
and of a vast sum of money lost But these are the lighter 
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aspects. Another ship as good may, and will, be built, the 
pecuniary loss, great though it be, is divided among many, 
and will crush none. It is the human lives that alone are 
priceless and irreplaceable. 


PRIMROSE DAT. 


HIS year there is an abundance of material wherewith 
to do honour to the memory of the celebrated states- 
man in commemoration of whose career Primrose 
Day was instituted. The country is already enveloped 
in blossom. It would appear that plants of every 

kind, from the small violet to the tall oak, drank in sunshine 
during the course of last summer, and are now spreading it 
abroad in colour. Never at such an early period of the year 
have we seen the country look so pretty. The quantity of 
wild cherry blossom out is enough to make the onlooker imagine 


easy distance of London where the common but most beautiful 
flowers can be seen and gathered ; but one dare not name them, 
because as soon as it ts widely known that certain flowers 
such as the primrose, the violet and the bluebell, are to be found 
growing in profusion, then there is a gathering of people, armed 
with spuds and baskets, who root up the plants bodily and carry 
them off for sale in the London suburbs. We know of entire 
districts, not to say fields only, within fifteen or twenty miles 
of London which have been utterly ravished of their floral 
treasures. Not a primrose can be seen growing on banks that 





M. C. Eames. “ALL THE GIRLS ARE OUT WITH 


himself in Japan. It comes at a time when the woodlands, 
except, it may be, in the extreme South of England, have not 
yet donned their summer greenery. The beech and the chestnut 
are just breaking into leaf, and the elm is coming slowly on 
behind them; but the oak scarcely shows a sign of life yet, 
though the buds on its rival, the ash, are swelling visibly. 
Among these the wild cherry shows its white blossom, not like 
snow, the metaphor commonly applied to it, but rather resem- 
bling a soft fleecy Shetland shawl. The ground is carpeted 
with flowers. Except in Italy we have never seen the violet 
in greater profusion, and in the spring the blue of the violet 
is bluer, the white whiter, than it ever will be again. This 
sweetest, shyest and most unobtrusive of our wildings diffuses 
its scent without making any conspicuous show of its small 
person. Along the roots of the hedgerows and on the sunny 
edges of the wood the primroses are now out in their full beauty. 
Once or twice there has been reason to complain that they 
lagged behind Primrose Day, but this year they have antici- 
pated it. So have their cousins of the meadow, the cowslips, 
which now are on tall stems waving their little clusters of 
flowers, adding brightness and beauty to the springing grass. 
It is the time of year when groups of children, such as are 
shown in our illustration, can sally forth with their baskets 
and return heavily laden with their flowery spoil. It is not 
they who harm the flora of the country-side. If left unplucked 
the blooms would wither and perish where they stood ; and it 
is not their custom to pull up plants by their roots. This is 
a traffic reserved for a different kind of child, and one that 
ought to be stopped. Fortunately, there are still woods within 
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used to be yellow with them ten or fifteen years ago, and were 
it not that the bluebell is so resolute a grower, it would soon 
share the same fate, for this is another of the plants too commonly) 
uprooted. We have legislation protecting birds, and it 1: 
difficult to understand why there is not also a Wild Plants 
Protection Act. Even if there is no interference with the 
practice of picking blooms, there ought to be a means found fo1 
stopping the entire destruction of plants. Of course, some 
species suffer more than others. We have never before seen 
the wild daffodil on sale in such large quantities as this year. 
Youths and children have hawked them about not only on the 
borders of towns, but in quiet country places, where they are 
not unwelcome. Not much harm is done to the wild daffodil 
As far as we have seen, there is little or no attempt made to 
take the whole plant, and the cutting of flowers does not produce 
any permanent injury. 

It was under very happy conditions that school children 
went gathering primroses in the Easter holidays. At the time 
when the flowers were out, the birds also were nesting, as was 
loudly proclaimed by the peewits shrieking over the stony 
fields where their nests were made and their eggs deposited. This 
bird thrives astonishingly very near to London, for the reason 
that street children and even village children find it very difficult 
to discover its nest. When one comes to think of it, it is 
remarkable that during the Coal Strike, when so many poor 
people were reduced to the borders of destitution, there were 
hundreds of eggs !eft untouched on the bare fields, while the 
price in London clubs was as much as eightpence and even 
more apiece. This year has been as prolific in birds’ eggs as 
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M. C. Eames. FOUR O'CLOCK 
in flowers. Thrushes and blackbirds, especially, began nesting 
so early that they seemed to have entered into a universal 
competition for the purpose of breaking all previous records, 
and many have hatched off their young at a time when usually 
they are only beginning to lay. It is a circumstance that makes 
the fine days much more pleasant. The scent and colour of 
spring flowers would lose much if they were not accompanied 
by the music of birds singing. Unfortunately, the character 
of the weather in April partially marred the enjoyment. There 
were a few days so balmy and sunny that one seemed to be 
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THE VILLAGE. Copyright 
transported to the Riviera ; but then came chilly nor’-westers 
that seemed to thrust us back into the middle of December. 
One day thin clothes were wearable, and on another the 
heaviest wrappings became welcome. The old proverb says 
that as long as the blackthorn is in bloom, winter is not finished, 
and never did this hedgerow shrub display a finer banner of 
white than it is doing at the present time, with never a sign of 
coming to an end; and, yet, very tiny buds have already 
formed on the may, and this is generally reckoned a sign of 
early summer. 
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O Frank Robert Ander- 
ton came the intoxi- 
cating experience of 

awaking, while he was still 

young enough to do so with 
the swiftness and ease of 
fect health, to find himself famous. He was twenty-five when 

h, made his name, and the means by which he made it were youth, 

ai impregnable self-confidence and one lucky, purple patch of 

experience. These three things transmitted to paper—the first 
two unconsciously—he called a novel, and entitled, by happy 
accident, ‘‘ The Devil.’ (That is near enough, anyway, to the 

li ely and provocative title of actual fact.) 

The instant popularity that the book achieved brought tears 
to the eyes of critics who had painstakingly explained its worth- 
lessness. They were, I need hardly mention, right ; ‘‘ The Devil,”’ 
from the point of view of art, was impossible—an outrage ; from 
the point of view of the average novel-reader it was gloriously 
satisfactory. In short, the book was popular, precisely because 
its author was of the populace; his one distinguishing feature 
was his possession of the purple patch. This he used after the 
manner of his kind. ‘‘ The Devil’’ was a monument of facile, 
slipshod English, of platitudinous reflections, of entirely common- 
place outlook. But it had a plot that swung the reader breathless 
from one chapter to another, with, each time, the agreeable sensa- 
tion of being held by an unbreakable hair over an abyss. The 
general public read ‘‘ The Devil’’ for exactly the same reason that 
it rode on switchback railways—to combine a feeling of hideous 
danger with one of complete security. 

FR’s popularity turned his head permanently in a new direc- 
tion. Until that moment be had looked upon his work of reporting 
meetings and bazaars and concerts for a suburban paper as rather 
exciting than otherwise ; he had had a pleasing sense of superiority 
over young men who spent their days in banks and offices and had 
never corrected a proof. But now he saw with painful clearness 
that he was being wasted. He began to refer to his work as his 
art, and to himself as an artist. He sacked the suburban paper. 

‘* [have taken chambers in town,”’ he told me, with exaggerated 
carelessness, ‘‘ so now we shall sce more of each other.”’ 

‘““ FR,” I said, “‘ I shall feel a delicacy about calling. Suppose 
[ came on a day when Shaw had looked in ?”’ 

FR giggled, delightedly. I could see him arranging the situa- 
tion in his deliciously swelled head. 

“You come in, no matter who's there,’ he asserted, 
belligerently. ‘‘ You stood by me before I made my name, and 
so I'll tell them, whoever it is.”’ 

“Thank you, FR.” 

He beamed. It was impossible to pull his leg to such an extent 
that he became aware of the process ; you would have had to break 
it. And even then he would have thought it was an accident, 
and forgiven you. That was the charm of FR ; he was so genuinely 
good-natured and kind-hearted that you liked him even as you 
laughed at him; whenever he was not remembering he had made 
his name, he was being eager to do you some service. 

‘“ T say,”’ he said now, “‘ that’s an idea. You come in just as 
often as you can, and we’ll fix you up with more work than you 
can do. Ill introduce you as niy illustrator. You're going to be, 


you know, the next book I write. That’s the best of living in 
town; people can’t call, can they, if one will persist in living in 
a beastly suburb ?”’ 

“Of course not, FR. Itisn’t the thing. If you know anybody 
in the suburbs, you keep it dark.” 

He took this as valuable personal advice. 

“ Yes,”’ he agreed ; ‘‘ I will.” 

That was FR’s golden year. At night, when he was back 
from dinner or theatre or reception, I would often go in and let 
him tell me all about the day’s events—the compliments he had 
bon paid, the last new edition of ‘‘ The Devil,’’ the interviews 
hb had granted. He would talk steadily and enthusiastically 

ut himself as long as I would stay; yet, when I rose to go, 
generally remembered something he could do for me (or 


ught he could—for FR’s inspirations were sometimes of a 
istly impossibility that even now I blush to recall), and it would 
e me another half-hour to persuade him that I didn’t want to 
nt the portrait of a wealthy lady who might fall in love with 





me, or to gain the FR-prepared ear 
of a Royal Academician. Altogether, 
[ got a lot of joy out of FR that vear, 
and he got from me what he could 
never find in a fellow-craftsman—an 
unlimited capacity for listening. 

““They’re so full of their own stuff,’’ he would complain 
artlessly. ‘‘ Chaps you’d hardly expect it of, too—chaps with no 
name to speak of.”’ 

But it was his very popularity that held the seeds of his decay. 
Inevitably there came a time when everybody had read “ The 
Devil,” and FR, though he manfully wrote on, never repeated 
his success. That, too, was inevitable ; there had been only one 
purple patch, and it was used up. But he never saw it, never 
ceased to believe in himself as a genius. Gradually, as necessity 
urged, he did journalistic work once more—at first, while the 
splendour of his name lasted, in large type and popular papers ; 
later, and by mercifully infinitesimal stages, he sank to something 
little better, and then to things a good deal worse, than his old 
suburban reportership. The chambers of his golden year were 
long since given up; by degrees he moved further and further 
towards the suburban border that he hated. But he never admitted 
defeat. 

“As a man gets older,”’ he would explain, impressively, to any- 
one who would listen, ‘* purer air becomes essential to him. Besides, 
for the sake of my work I felt obliged to get further awav from the 
constant social calls in London Of course, before [ made my 
name it was different. But nowadays ag 

It was painful, as the years passed, to see the blank, puzzled 
look on his hearers’ faces. There was a time when, with an effort, 
they remembered ; there was a later time when they just tactfully 
pretended... But FR was mercifully blind to that. It simply 
did not occur to him that a generation could have arisen which 
knew not “ The Devil.’ He invariably spoke of it—thought of 
it—as though it were still at the height of its vogue. 

‘* Some of these editors,’’ he said to me one day, with a wink 
of appreciation, “‘ are smart chaps! Would you believe it, more 
than one of them has pretended not to know my name. See the 
point ? My name! Trying to beat down the price, of course.” 

‘““ And what do you do then, FR?” 

“Do?” FR swelled with dignity, but suddenly collapsed, 
as though someone had pricked him. ‘ Well, in confidence, old 
chap, I pretend not to notice. For the present, you understand. 
Best that wav—best that way, till my other novels get a start 
First-rate stuff in them; bound to come to the front. It’s only 
a matter of time, you know, and meanwhile I do their work—oh, 
yes, I do it!”’ FR’s contempt was almost convincing in its lofti- 
ness. ‘‘ But the time will come.’ He held up an impressive fore- 


finger. ‘‘ | keep a diary, old man, and make a note of it all. You 
wouldn’t believe the meanness and treachery and jealousy a man 
encounters, just because he has made his name. Some day I shall 


publish that. It will beat ‘ The Devil,’ I believe; yes, I really 
believe it will put ‘ The Devil's’ nose out of joint.”’ 

Jokes in this manner were a sign that FR was not really in the 
best of spirits—that he required all the moral support *‘ The 
Devil’’ could give him. Later in the conversation I would usually 
discover that he was working at a still lower rate, or that he was on 
the verge of another move to humbler, more distant quarters 

But it was never possible to offer FR any material aid. That 
would have been to seal and ratify the fact that he was a failure, 
whereas it was a very essential of his existence that F. R. Anderton 
should be a successful genius, the envy of men and possibly of gods, 
the victim, only, of persistent hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness on the part of less opulently-dowered individuals. That one 
priceless boon, at least, was his—that solace for ever beyond the 
grasp of the artist ; he had a boundless, invariable belief in himself. 
It kept him from souring. Yet, as his body aged and his mind 
staled, and even his journalese grew old-fashioned, I began to 
wonder how long it could keep him from starving. 

One day looking in on him purposely at an hour when he 
should have been dining, I found him sitting at his table, writing. 

‘* Upon my word,” he said, with admirable presence of mind; 
so late, is it ? Well, I intended going out to dinner, but one gets 
so absorbed, my dear fellow, in imaginative work of this kind.” 
He tapped the table. ‘‘ It’s going to be the very best thing I’ve 
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done yet,”’ he said, authoritatively. ‘‘ It would make my name, 
to a certainty, if that wasn’t done already.” 

Perhaps it was this gallant unconquerableness that moved 
the hearts of the gods that night. For FR was by this time very, 
very shabby, very thin and worn-out. He must have seen the 
dread portals that open to none but failures swinging wide for him. 
Yet, even now, I dared not attack him, save by strategy. 

“‘ Well, but J haven’t dined yet, either, FR, and I haven't 
got your imagination to live on. You-might come out with me. 
I want to ask your advice about a young friend of mine who has 
written a novel.” 

It was the last sentence that really brought FR. Just as in 
his best days, the thought of being in a position to help others 
was nectar to him. 

“‘ Certainly, certainly,’’ he agreed, with all the artless pom- 
posity that hid so kind a heart. 

We went out into the Saturday night bustle of the suburban 
streets, and dined in a restaurant of FR’s choice. As we came 
out, he sniffed the autumn air appreciatively. ‘‘ 1 wouldn't,” 
he remarked, with conviction, “ live in London again, upon any 
consideration.”’ 

‘ No, of course not,’’ I agreed, absently. My mind was busy 
with a crafty scheme that had just occurred to me for the relief of 
his necessities. And then it happened. 

The great, white-fagaded picture-palace at the corner was 
disgorging an audience. In the midst of my absorption I was 
vaguely aware of thronging crowds, the tinkle of bicycle bells, 
the deeper, insistent clang from the trams. Then, suddenly, 
a woman’s shriek from the pavement, a child hovering uncertainly 
between two trams going in opposite directions, and FR—FR. .. . 

It was just the kind of gaudy situation, too, in which he would 
have delighted, if he could now have delighted in anything. But 
there was to be only one more thing that reached FR’s consciousness 
on this side of life. 

It was in the smart new suburban hospital an hour later. 
The rescued child’s parents—members of a company playing a 
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melodrama at the suburban theatre—stood beside the bed, and 
FR’s eyes gazed blankly into spaces that his soul already inhabited. 

““T’m sure I feel just awful about it,’’ whimpered the woman, 
in thin, mincingly genteel tones. ‘“‘ It’s just like our little Coralie 
having murdered him.’’ She dabbed her eyes—but very carefully. 

The father was more genuinely moved, but the manner and 
diction of the melodramatic stage had become natural to him. 
“Your name will live, sir,’’ he said, with a magniloquent gesture 
“You will go down to posterity, sir, as——”’ 

It was then that a faint flicker lighted up FR’s eyes; the 
well-loved phrases had reached his distant, fleeting spirit. 

““* The Devil,’ ”’ he said, distinctly. 

The woman started back with a shrill scream. 

A startled nurse hurried up. ‘‘ What’s all this ?”’ she demanded. 
“You mustn’t make a noise like that.’ 

“‘ He’s talking about the devil, nurse,” the woman apologised. 
“‘ It fairly gave me a turn.” 

The nurse looked down at FR, and mechancially smoothed 
sheets that he would never again disarrange. ‘‘ He’s wandering,’ 
she said, with brisk, odious, professional infallibility. 


I ordered the suburban paper the following week, but FR had 
had no luck. The account which on Saturday night was no doubt 
long and enthusiastic, had by the following Friday shrunk to ; 
three-inch paragraph. And FR was referred to as ‘“‘ a man giving 
the name of Frank Hamerton.” 

Poor FR! With what scorn he would have a. to yet 
another instance of deliberate ill-will, of petty spite. ° 

My Marcus Aurelius fell open at its favourite page. “Hi 
who has a vehement desire for posthumous fame does not considei 
that every one of those who remember him will himself also di 
very soon.” Once more I smiled over the terse irony, the grin 
humour of it. ‘‘ FR,’’ I began, half aloud. 

But then I remembered that FR would not have smiled ; F! 
would have suspected Marcus Aurelius of an ignoble jealousy toward 
some popular author of his own day. 


SPORTING PRINTS BY FRANCIS BARLOW.—II 


N a previous article we dealt with the first six of Barlow’s 
interesting, and now very rare, series, published in 1671, 
entitled, “Several Waves of Hunting, Hawking and 
Fishing according to the English Manner,” and in the 
present article we reproduce the remaining half-dozen 

pictures. ‘‘ Feasant Hawking”’ is the first according to the 
sequence established by Parthey. It shows us to what uses 
the spaniel was put in Charles II.’s reign, and this is confirmed 
by the quaint quatrain : 

The Feasant Cock the woods doth most frequent, 

Where Spanniells spring and pearch him by the sent, 

And when in flight, the Hawk with quickned speed 

With beake and savage talens makes him bleede. 
Pearch meant, of course, to perch, which gave the name 
to a particular type of sport with the gun, about which Blome, 
writing fifteen years later, gives us an amusing account, from 
which the following extract may be quoted. For “ pearching 
pheasants you must be provided with a good spaniel that will 
range well about, and when he hath pearched the pheasant, to 
bay soundly, which will cause them to keep the Pearch the better 
then hearing whereabouts he is, make up to him as privately 
as possible, and having espied him (being at a reasonable 
distance) make your shot, and for your dog’s encouragement 
let him bring it to you, and make much of him.” The large 
woodcut which accompanies this description in Blome’s hand- 
some folio depicts this process very graphically: The “ long- 
tail’ perched on a tree, underneath a long-haired dog, which 
would hardly be called a spaniel to-day, and the bewigged 
sportsman clad in the befrilled costume of the day, sneaking 
up to the tree and intent upon his pot-shot. 

Pheasant-hawking in the wooded landscape represented 
in our picture must have been a short-lived sport, for, of course, 
no sane pheasant would willingly leave covert under the circum- 
stances. As a fact, pheasant-hawking was almost invariably 
indulged in during the months of November, December and 
January, when the trees were not in leaf, and even then, as 
Blome says, ““ you must make good choice of time, place and 
dogs.”” For this reason Barlow's picture, in which the trees 
are in full leaf, is not as true to facts as is the cut in Blome’s 
folio (by Arthur Solis), who, though a far inferior artist, depicts 
a winter's scene without a leaf on the trees. It is to be feared 
that Barlow’s proverbial fondness for foliage caused him to err 
more than once in this respect. 

‘ Partridge Hawking ” is fitly the next print, and, if true 
to life, quite a pack of spaniels were required on these occasions. 
The quatrain runs : 

The fearefull Partridge being Sprung by quest 
Of Spaniells, from their pleasing foode and rest, 
The keene and Bloody Hawke pursues, the Knight 
Hath then his Sport, and feasts on them at night. 





Blome declares that “this game affords great diversion 
and recreation, and is attended with no small profit; for I 
have been credibly informed by a worthy gentleman and an 
expert falconer, Sir Ralph Dutton, that he hath killed in a 
season with one Goshawk an hundred brace of Partridges.”’ 
He proceeds to say that “ it is now the mode to go-into the Field 
with a cast or two of hawks, and about six or seven couple of 
good ranging spaniels, and when a covey is sprung to cast them 
all off at a time (sic) which affords good diversion to the spec- 
tators.”” He adds, however, the saving clause: “ but in the 
opinion of some, this way is not approved of, as being designed 
rather to go out to kill what they can, than only for the sport.” 

The next print makes us familiar with a sport still kept 
up, viz., otter-hunting, and though one might wish that Barlow 
had drawn the quarry more lifelike, the pleasing details of the 
landscape condone to some extent the otter’s malformed head- 
piece and his prodigious size, which is rather more like that of 
a British Columbian giant, the weight of which occasionally 
approaches seventy pounds (the writer once trapped one weighing 
sixty-six pounds, with a length of something over that same 
number of inches), than that of the British representative of 
the species, the weight of which seldom exceeds thirty-eight or 
forty pounds, though possibly British waters may have 
harboured heavier beasts two or three centuries ago. 

Curiously enough, Barlow seems to have become con- 
vinced of this mistake, for in the picture of otter-hunting which 
he drew a few years later for Blome’s volume the size of the 
beast is much reduced and the drawing quite lifelike. In 
medieval days the otter, the wild cat and the badger formed 
a class by themselves, being neither beasts of venery nor of the 
chase. As Edward IJ.’s huntsman, William Twici, quaintly 
expressed this in his verses : 

And three other bestis ben of gret disport, 

That ben neyther of venery ne chace ; 

In hunting ofte thei do gret comfort, 

As aftir ye shal here in other place, 

The grey is one therof with hyse slepy pace, 

The cat another, the otre one also. 
In the Norman and Plantagenet days the Kings of England 
employed otter-hunters—sometimes they were called ‘ Valets 
of our Otter hounds ’—with a permanent staff, consisting in 
the days of Henry II. of three hunters, 7.e., Roger Follo, Ralph 
and Godfrey, who were sent to Somerset with two men and two 
horses and twelve otter-hounds to capture otters for the sak 
of their pelt. The strength of the otter-hound kennel seems t« 
have remained very much the same for close upon three centurie 
(1212—1485). 

Slight changes only appear to have occurred in the manne! 
of hunting, as also in the shape of the spear. In “ Gasto! 
Pheebus,”’ written in 1387, we observe three-pronged tridents 
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and a yet earlier writer, the author of ‘“ Roy Modus,” orders as also the dogs (sic). Also at the death of a stag, there are 
that every hunter should have a fork to put on to the haft of several ceremonies that should be observed. When the 
his pole when occupied in the chase of the otter. Curiously huntsmen come in to the death of the hart, they should 
enough, Barlow, in the picture before us, seems to have forgotten cry Ware Haunch, that the hounds may not break into the 


to put spears in the hands of the hunters, while 
in the picture he designed for Blome’s folio he 
arms all the otter-hunters with these weapons 
of the two-pronged type. The quatrain below 
our print is of the usual vague kind : 


The otter haunting Rivers, oft doth trace 

The flowry meades, yeelding so sweete a chace, 
The hounds with pleasure run: the huntsman hand 
A Speare doth dart, when he appears neer land. 


Our next illustration, “ Coursing Fallow 
Deer,” affords another instance that Barlow’s 
-putation as a truthful delineator of Nature did 
yt always rest on a sound foundation, for the 
itlers of the deer depicted by him are those of 
red deer and not of fallow deer. There were two 
.inds of deer-coursing then in use—‘ the one,” 
Glome instructs us, “is coursing from Wood to 
Vood, and the other upon the Lawns by the 
eepers Lodg.”” “If you course from Wood to 
ood,” which is evidently the type here depicted, 
first throw some young hounds into the Wood 
bring out the deer, and if any deer come out 
hat is not weighty, or a deer of Antlier, which 
Buck, Sore or Sorell, then do not slip your 
eyhounds that are held at the end of the 
ood where the deer is expected to come forth, 
hich the keepers have good judgment to know. 
nd if you mistrust that your greyhounds will 
not kill him, then you may way-lay him with a 
brace of fresh greyhounds. For the coursing 
upon the Lawn, when you have given the keeper 
notice, he will lodge a deer fit for your course ; 
ihen by coming under the wind you may come 
near enough to slip your greyhounds for a fair 
course.”” The quatrain runs : 





When greyhounds strayne, then bucke and dow doe bound 
Or’e hil and dale and nimbly riddeth grownd, 

But when theyre pinch’t the keeper with his knife 

With speede makes in and there doth end theyre life. 


“Stagg Hunting,” our last but one plate, 
hardly does justice to what was still the premier 
as well as stateliest sport of Britain, for most of 
the ancient ceremonies of the chase, the lusty 
hunting calls, the strenuous blowing of horns, the 
shape of which had not yet undergone any great 
changes since the days when the quaint woodcuts 
in “The Noble Art of Venerie’”’ immortalised 
Queen Bess’ hunting equipage, were still in vogue. 
The quatrain tells us how : 

The princely Stagge yet rangeth through the woods, 

Coasting the Countrey crossing rivers, flouds 

By full mouth’d Hounds pursued, there yeelds his breath 

The noble traine comes in and winds his death. 
But Blome’s nearly contemporary account gives 
us such a good description of the scene here 
depicted that it would be a pity to omit it. 
After describing how the hart is to be brought to 
bay, he proceeds to instruct his readers how he 
is to be despatched. This is about to happen in 
the engraving before us, as is indicated by the 
bared hunting knife—one is almost tempted to 
call it a cutlass—in the hands of the man 
warily approaching the victim. 

There were two kinds of bays—the water 
bay, to which the stag takes when he takes soil, 
and the land bay. “ As to the land bay, if the 
hart be frayed, and burnished, then the place is 
well to be considered, for if it be in a hedge side, or 
thicket, then whilst he is staring on the hounds, 

ou may come covertly amongst the bushes 
behind him, and so kill him; but if you miss, 
ind he turn his head upon you, it is convenient 
to take refuge behind some tree, or when he is at 
ay, couple up your hounds, and when you see 
im turn head to flv, gallop in roundly and kill 
im with your sword or gun, before he can have 
me to turn head upon you ; but if he be at bay 
n a plain and open place, where there is no 
vood, tree nor covert, ’tis dangerous and difficult 
o come to him. He that gives the falling blow, 
ught of right to sound the recheat, to 
ssemble together the rest of the company, 
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deer, which being secured, the next business is to cut his 
throat and to reward the young hounds with the blood, to make 
them in love with a deer, and learn to keep at the throat ;_ then 
having sounded the Mot or Morts, he that is to break him up 
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(that is, to take say), first slits the skin from the cutting of 
the throat downwards, making the arber so that the ordure 
may not break forth ; then he is to be paunched, and the hounds 
to be rewarded therewith. Another ceremony is the huntsman 
presents the person that took the Essay with a 
drawn hanger, to have a chop at his head, and 
after him, every one hath a chop if it is not cut 
off; and generally the huntsman, or keeper is 
provided with such a hanger that is not over 
sharp, that there may be the more chops for the 
gaining more fees; every one giving him a 
shilling at least: which done, the huntsman 
takes up the head and shews it to the hounds for 
their encouragemeni, rewarding the young ones 
with the blood. And the concluding Ceremony 
is to blow a treble Mol by one, and then a 
whole recheat in consort by all that have horns 
bare-headed, with a general Ho-wp. Upon which 
they depart home.” 

To the student of ancient venery this old 
English custom of “chopping”’ at the stag’s 
head presents many puzzling features, for it 
was unknown in any other country, more 
particularly in France, from which practically 
all the ancient hunting ceremonies in use in 
Britain originally came. When, where and why 
it originated are all questions that remain to be 
solved. 

The last of Barlow’s “ Several Wayes of! 
Hunting, Hawking and Fishing”’ is of special 
interest to the modern hunting-man, for it deals 
with ‘“ Fox Hunting.” It tells its tale so 
plainly that one hardly need take much more 
space about it than is contained in the quatrain, 
with its feeble spelling : 

With eger hounds the fox is hard pursu’d 

rill him they earth, whose subtile shifts renew'd 

Theire noble chase, and shew’d them princely sport 

Whose death the cuntrey pleases as the court. 

The fox-hunting depicted in our print wa 
then still distinguished from a more ancient 
form of fox-hunting by adding “ above ground,” 
the alternative method being to net them as 
well as to dig them out of their earths as were 
they badgers. In a little book vublished by 
Nicholas Cox in 1674, three vears subsequent to 
the origin of our picture, and also called “ The 
Gentleman’s Recreation,” the author still uses 
the term “ above ground’ when describing the 
sport our picture depicts, while Blome, in his 
much more voluminous great folio, published 
in 1686, no longer uses this differentiating term, 
the reason for waging a war of destruction 
against the robber of hen-roosts and of rabbit- 
warrens having in the meanwhile more or less 
disappeared. This is what Blome has to say 
about it: “Amongst the divertisements used 
by the Gentry of this Kingdom, Fox-hunting is 
of no small esteem: what has been wrote on 
this subject, and what has likewise gone by 
tradition, was that which was practised when 
the land was much more woody, and when they 
abounded so much to be a general nuisance, 
as wolves were (especially in the mountainous 
parts) before they were destroyed, and Wales 
was freed from them by an imposition of 
skins to be paid to the Crown of England, 
which at large is taken notice of in our British 
History. And the ways by them then used (by 
what I can understand) was by a great company 
of people, with dogs of all kinds, assembled 
together, to go to such woods and coverts where 
they thought they were, and so to beset the 
place, whilst others went in to beat and force 
them out with some of the dogs, and to be 
either coursed by the rest of the dogs, o1 
taken in nets or hays, set on the out-sides for 
that purpose. But of late years (by experience, 
the Mother of Invention) the knowledge ol 
this (as indeed all other chases) is arrived to 
far greater perfection being now become a very 
healthful recreation to such that delight 
therein.”” For the rest of Blome’s description 
of his modern account of “ fox-hunting”’ 
the reader must turn to the tall volume, for 
we have still to make an appeal to collectors of 
Barlow’s prints. 
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Strangely little is known about this artist, neither the date 
of his birth (1626 ?) nor that of his death (1702 ?) being positively 
ascertained. Of his work no complete detailed list has ever 
been published, and most of the writers who mention him have 
copied their information from one or two early standard works, 
to which much might be added as the result of later research. 
hus, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” the statement 
is made that the series here described consists of fourteen plates 
instead of thirteen, an assertion which Sir Walter Gilbey repeats. 
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Now it would be interesting to ascertain if this be really the 
case, for none of the great print collections in England and 
on the Continent examined by the writer, including the 
Dresden cabinet, which is one of the richest in respect to 
sporting subjects, possesses a series containing more than 
the thirteen we have described. Should these lines meet the 
eve of any collector possessing this fourteenth plate, he would 
confer a great favour were he to announce the fact in these 
columns. Witttam A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


THE LAUGHING SEA-GULL’S WANDERINGS. 


N February 18th I was passing the door of a 
cottage which is situated on some rising ground 
between Windsor and Maidenhead. A busy house- 
wife plied her morning care at the threshold, and 
I should have taken no more notice had she not 

t that very moment turned her head and shouted to someone 
1a back room: “’Ere, Maria, come along quick ; iust come 
nd ’ave a look at all these ’ere seagulls.”’ 

Now, at a rough calculation, Maria and I and the housewife 
vhose name did not transpire) were standing on a spot some 
xty miles, as the crow flies, from the sea; and we were, 
loreover, a goodish way from the river, which in the pale 
ebruary sun wound its devious, glinting course through the 
it meadows below us. Yet, there, sure enough, when I went 
) a convenient gap in the hedge, was a flock of some hundred 
r more black-headed gulls (Larus ridibundus), which had spread 

itself over a perfectly dry pasture, and was presumably busy 
eeding on some 
orms_ which 
ad been 
attracted to the 
surface. Person- 
ally speaking, 
the spectacle did 
not strike me 
as being particu- 
larly remark- 
able: but what 
did seem rather 
out of the way 
was that 
madame should 
have stopped 
her busy sweep- 
ing and should 
have called 
Maria away from 
her task of peel- 
ing potatoes for 
the mere idle 
purpose of 
gazing at a few 
gulls. Obviously 
the only ex- 
planation was 
that thespectacie A. Brook. THE BLACK-HEADED 
was one to 
which neither she nor Maria was accustomed. But if this was 
the case, then there were only two possible deductions to be 
made. The first was that the two ladies in question were 
new to the neighbourhood ; the second, that it was not the 
ladies, but the gulls. 

And this brings us conveniently to the question, which 
perhaps might have been baldly put forward at once without 
any circumlocution : Is the black-headed gull seriously thinking 
of becoming a confirmed and openly avowed land-lubber, in- 
stead of continuing to merely shilly-shally with the sea as it does 
now ? , 

I suppose the impression produced on ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred when they see a black-headed gull at the 

aside is that they have perceived a bird which is wholly 
ssociated with a purely marine existence. They regard it as 
sea-bird pure and simple. But if this gull spends a certain 
‘riod of his time on the sea, there is nothing more certain than 
iat he is not a bird of the “ blue water ’’ school. Rather, it may 

said that he affects the sea, like many of our fair-weather 
ichtsmen, and does not wander far from the shelter of the land ; 
ir, when foul weather comes, does he push out to the open, for an 
fing and plenty of elbow-room, where, like a real salt, he may 
ght it out with the wind and waves. On the contrary, we see 
im scurrying off inshore to the breezy upland moors, to the 
iarshes, or even to the tail-end of the plough, where between 





GULL AND NESTLINGS. 


fitful gleams of sunshine and driving scud, he picks up a living 
like any other land-lubbery kind of bird. 

But there is a lot more in it than just this; a lot more 
which has been going on for as long a time as we can hark 
back to. For either the black-headed gull is really striking out 
a new line for itself, changing its habits, and kicking clean 
over the evolutionary traces, or it is simply reverting to habits 
and ways of ancient times, age-long ago, when its ancestors 
were more plover-like than gull-like. 

What, for instance, can be said of a sea-bird which has 
lately been reported by several competent observers to hawk 
for moths and winged ants of an evening, like any nightjar ; 
which does not eschew the nimble grasshopper; which flies 
many miles up the river Nile to feast on locusts; which 
in the autumn or late summer knows just where to find 
the daddy-long-legs hatching out from its shuck in_ the 
turf, and fairly stuffs itself with hundreds of these leggy 
> insects, as we 
can personally 
testify ; which 
has been known 
to perch and 
nest on trees; 
which is now 
report ed to 
nest hundreds 
of miles inland 
on the Conti- 
nent; which 
possibly in cer- 
tain instances 
spends the 
whole of its 
existence upon 
inland lakes; 
which in many 
other well- 
proved in 
stances must 
spend = some- 
thing like eight 
good months of 
the year in 
purely inland 
Surroundings; 
Copyright and which, in 

fact, to be 
paradoxical, is more of a land-bird than a sea-bird ? 

These land excursions, whether they are of recent or 
long standing, are, indeed, worth a moment’s consideration. 
Nowadays—that is, since about 1895—we are, all of us, 
even to the man in the (London) street, growing accustomed to 
regard the black-headed gull as a regularly-established winter 
resident in town; and nothing is more common than to se¢ 
him forty or fiftv miles inland, as the result of his wanderings 
inshore along the estuaries and old river valley systems of our 
islands, where for months he seems to be entirely at home, 
and to have forgotten all about the sea. But if we turn our 
attention to his doings on the Continent, these smaller peregrina- 
tions sink into insignificance. For instance, he has lately firmly 
established himself as a winter resident in Paris, which is one 
hundred miles from the sea as the crow flies. Again, M. Paul 
Poty, writing in the ‘“‘ Revue Francaise d’Ornithologie,”’ informs 
us of the interesting fact, that regularly every winter bands of 
black-headed gulls take up their quarters at Lyons, where they 
arrive in the latter half of October and do not depart until the 
following April. This extension of range in the matter of 
winter quarters is, in the case of Lyons, only quite a recent 
departure. Furthermore, M. Poty tells us that lately one of 
these gulls was captured with a tring round its leg, which had 
been affixed to it at Rossitten in the Baltic, when the bird was 
a nestling. Thus, as he says, this gull, born in the bay of 
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Courlade, had probably followed the southern shores of the 
Baltic and North Sea and then ascended the Rhine and followed 
the Saéne so as to arrive at Lyons, a journey, be it said, which 
works out at something like one thousand five hundred miles, 
or nine hundred miles in a direct line. But what happens 
to these Lyonnaise visitors when they leave in April? As 
everyone knows who takes any interest in ornithology, the 
black-headed gull resorts to its nesting quarters by about the 
middle or end of March, and by about the middle of April the 
nests have been made and the bird has begun to lay its eggs. 
We all know, too, by now, that these nesting resorts are almost 
invariably found inland, generally around the marshy shores 
or upon the undisturbed and unfrequented islets of some loch, 
rush-grown mere, or marshy pool. We may therefore presume 
hat at the imperious summons of spring these Lyonnaise 
ills wend their way northwards from their winter quarters 
straight to their inland breeding stations, where we may 
imagine that they arrive by, say, the middle or end of April. 
The time occupied in nest-building, egg-laying, incubation 
bout twenty-one davs) and the rearing of their young would 
ring us to at least the end of June or beginning of July. From 
hich we can only deduce that these birds practically live 
n almost purely inland existence from about the beginning of 
ctober till, say, the end of June. Why, then, do we still go 
1 thinking of the biack-headed gull as a sea-bird? Surely, 
lev are no more sea-birdsthan the summer longshoreman, 
ith his ancient tales of the sea, is a sea-man, or than the man 
ho takes his family to the seaside in the summer is a sailor. No 
onder we sometimes call this gull the “ laughing gull” (ridi- 
bundus); for 
surely it has 
been laughing so 
long over an old 
joke that the 
noise it makes 
does not sound 
like laughter at 
all, any more 
than the dark 
chocolate brown 
of its head 
looks black. 
One could 
bring forward a 
good deal of 
similar evidence, 
all pointing to 
the strong ties 
which bind this 
interesting gull 
to the land. Take 
the case of the 
Lake of Geneva. 
M. Forel, a Swiss 
naturalist, has 
made some very 
interesting 
calculations 
in relation to the number of black-headed gulls which frequent 
this lake throughout the year. By a very painstaking, if some- 
what laborious, process he has come to the conclusion that 
about three thousand birds represent the total winter population 
of the lake—winter being taken as meaning from the beginning 
of September to a date in March which, during seven years, 
varied from the 15th to the 27th. On one or other of these 
dates practically the whole winter population regularly 
disappears en masse, and with a surprising accord. The birds 
go northwards, and, as M. Forel thinks, go probably to nest 
somewhere in Poland, Finland or Scandinavia. Only a very 
small minority (from three hundred to five hundred birds) is 
left; and there is now certain proof from the records of 
naturalists, whose word can be relied on, that some of these 
birds, at all events, remain to breed in the vicinity of the lake 
(e.g., the Delta of the Drance—de Repaille and de Thonon—as 
also in the Gulf of Bouveret), for nests, eggs and downy young 
have been found in these localities. A question one would like 
to bring forward in passingis: Do these purely lake-bred birds 
ver visit the sea; or do they remain from year to year entirely 
aithful to their lacustrine surroundings? It is an interesting 
problem which might be investigated by affixing suitably 
narked metal bands to the legs of nestlings. But to return to 
Ml. Forel’s facts about the Geneva gulls. By the end of June 
here is a return migration (obviously made up of some of the 
virds which departed in March), by which the population of the 
ake is suddenly raised to something between one thousand five 
hundred and two thousand gulls; and again in September there 
is another influx, bringing the census up to its normal winter 
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level of about three thousand, by which time, of course, the 
yearly cycle is complete. 

Thus we find that, roughly speaking, we may divide these 
Geneva gulls into three groups—one stays to breed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, and possibly never leaves it ; another only 
leaves it for as short a time as from the middle of March till 
the end of June ; while the last prolongs its stay in the North 
until September. Other localities in Switzerland where the 
black-headed gull has lately been reported as breeding are on 
the lakes of Zurich and Neuchatel ; and, furthermore, M. Forel 
has discovered a nesting colony of about fifty couple of birds 
at Villars des Dombes in France—a most alluring region of 
marshes and meres and swamps which lies between Lyons and 
Geneva. The establishment of this interesting colony of gulls in 
the Pays des Dombes appears to have been a recent one, and 
as the mere, around and upon which they nest, is privately owned, 
it is to be hoped that they will not be harried by local 
sportsmen ! 

And here, again, there is a fine field for the enthusiastic 
marker with his metal label; for once more the same question 
arises as in the case of the Geneva-bred gulls, viz., do these 
Villars des Dombes-bred birds ever visit the sea; or do they 
remain for the whole year in this marshy district studded with 
its innumerable pools and meres? It might be supposed that, 
if they do take an occasional trip to the seaside, the shortest 
and the most natural route that would suggest itself would be 
the southerly one to the Mediterranean by way of the Rhone— 
a matter of only some one hundred and seventy miles as the 
crow flies; but the fact of a Rossitten gull having been found 
at Lyons (as 
already noted) 
would seem 
rather to point 
to a_ northerly 
journey down 
the Khine to 
the North Sea. 
3ut enough has 
been said as re- 
gards these 
remote inland 
breeding - places 
to accentu- 
ate the fact 
that the sea, 
after all, plays 
now but a 
minor part in 
the life history 
of a bird, which 
we must presume 
was originally 
endowed with 
special qualities 
fitting it for a 
marine existence. 
Copyright. So that, what 

with its breed- 
ing habits, the plover-like character of its eggs and nesting young, 
and other facts relating to its very unnautical propensities, we 
ought to be able better to realise the truth of the statement 
that the gulls in general are merely highly specialised plovers ; 
and that this is no mere naturalist’s ‘“ talk,”” no mere hypothesis 
unsupported by nothing but the anatomist’s scalpel and 
imagination. 

To the mind not specially concerned with ornithology such 
a statement is apt to appear as something rather startling; but 
there are plovers and plovers, and Time and Evolution bring 
forth vastly more striking changes than these. There are, for 
instance, “ plovers’’ which live far more of a marine exist- 
ence than the black-headed gull, such as the kelp-pigeon, 
or sheath-bill (chionis) of the Antarctic, which feeds on sea- 
weed and molluscs, and is, strangely enough, often met 
with far out at sea; while the phalaropes again are essentially 
ocean-going plovers, and make wonderful and long passages 
over miles of open ocean. 

On the other hand, there are plovers, like the Norfolk 
plover, or “stone curlzw’”’ ((Edicnemus crepitans), which are 
essentially birds of the land, chiefly haunting as they do the 
upland stony heaths and downs of the chalk districts ; or plovers, 
like the jacana, which live an entirely aquatic existence like 
the rails, and whose legs and feet have been strangely modified 
to enable them to walk with ease upon the floating leaves of 
water-lilies. The moral of all which is that when we come to 
enquire into the true relations and history of birds we must 
not, any more than with people we sometimes meet, be deceived 
by superficial appearances. Percy R. Lowe. 
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HE early history of Balls Park is obscure, but it is likely 
that it owes the name to Simon de Ball, who served 
in a Parliament of Edward I. It seems never to 
have been a separate manor, but became merged 
in the manor of Hertford Priory when William 

Henmarsh, who owned Balls Park in Elizabeth’s reign, acquired 
that manor in some year after 1603. Of Henmarsh we know 
nothing, except that he was a gentleman and had a house 
there. His only daughter’s son succeeded, and sold the estate 
to John Harrison. Here we come into touch with people who 
are something more than names. Harrison was a Lancashire 
man of poor birth, who somehow secured the countenance of 
Lord Treasurer Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, and with it a small 
place in the Custom House. He began his life’s work early, 
for Cecil died in 1612, and Harrison was then only twenty- 
three. He must have been an able official and swift to serve 
himself as well as the King, for he became very wealthy, and 
was knighted by Charles in 1640. For some reason not very 
apparent, Harrison has not been considered worthy of a place 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, but the part he played 
in the stormy years of the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century was of considerable importance. It seems the more 
worth while to attempt some outline of his life, because he must 


have had one of the best financial minds o1 his day. Chauncy, 
in his History of Hertfordshire, in common with other county 
historians has dismissed him rather lightly. He says that after 
the death of Harrison’s first wife, which happened in the year 
he was knighted, he married one of the daughters of Philip 
Shotbolt, alias Battallion, of Ardley, by whom he had a son, 
Richard, and a daughter, who married Sir William Lytton of 
Knebworth. Chauncy goes on to suggest, but does not definitely 
state, that it was about 1640 that he built on his estate at Balls 
“a fair stately fabric of brick in the middle of a warren, con- 
sisting of a square pile with a court in the middle thereof, every 
side equally fronted and exactly uniform, the ceilings within 
the house wrought with several and distinct patterns of fret- 
work, the steps in the great staircase wainscoted in panes, 
the hall paved with black and white marble, the inward court 
with free stone but shortly after, a predominant 
party in the House of Commons who levied war against the 
King, turned him out of that House (where he served the 
Borough of Lancaster) for attesting his loyalty to the King, 
deprived him of his Estate, disposed of it to Strangers, exposed 
his Lady and Children to the Charity of his Friends, and com- 
pelled him to abscond for the preservation of his Life, until 
the King restored him to his former Trust and Estate; he 
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pounds, of which Harrison sup- 
plied half. We learn from 
Clutterbuck that Harrison was 
arrested in 1642 at his home 
in the City, Montague House, 
Bishopsgate Street. He was 
threatened with exile to the 
plantations, but escaped, and 
joined the King’s Court at 
Oxford in 1643. It appears 
from a Treasury document of 
October 11th in that year that 
seven City knights, including 
Harrison, had lent to the King, 
on the security of the Customs, 
what was then the immense 
sum of a quarter of a million 
Very shortly afterwards Pat 

liament declared him a del'n- 
quent. In 1645 he was ordered 
to pay to the Committee for 
the Advance of Money a sum 
which he owed to another de 

linquent, with the threat that 
failure to do so would involve 
the sequestration of his estate 
It does not appear on what date 
Balls Park was seized by the 
sequestrators, but in October, 
1646, Harrison compounded for 
his delinquency. Apparently, 
however, he could not, or would 
not, find the necessary money, 
for in November, 1647, he was 
outlawed for debts amounting 
to over twenty-five thousand 
pounds, and a month later 
was fined an additional ten 
thousand pounds. Meanwhile, 
the whole family was in a most 
unhappy condition. One of his 
daughters, Anne Lady Fan- 
shawe, left a MS. memoir. 
which throws a strong light on 
their sufferings, and, inciden- 
tally, on the freedom with 
which the King offered empty 


honours to the men who were broken in his service. 
‘““ My father commanded my sister and myself 


what she says : 
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wife, Lady Mary, on January 5th, 1648. 
good knight’s friends had been working on his behalf. 


‘April 20th, 1912. 


to come to him at Oxford 
where the Court then was ; but 
we, who, till that hour, lived 
in great plenty and great order, 
found ourselves like fish out 
of the water, and the scene so 
changed that we knew not at 
all how to act any part but 
obedience ; for, from as good 
houses as any gentleman in 
England had, we came to a 
baker’s house in an obscure 
street ; and, from rooms well 
furnished, to lie in a very bad 
bed in a garret, to one dish of 
meat, and that not the best 
ordered; no money, for we 
were as poor as Job, nor 
cloathes more than a man or 
two brought in their cloak 
bags; we had the perpetual 
discourse of losing and gaining 
towns and men; at the 
windows, the sad spectacle of 
war, sometimes plague, some- 
times sicknesses of other kind, 
by reason of so many people 
being packed together as | 
believe there never was_ before 
of that quality; always in 
want, yet I must needs say, 
that most bore it with a 
martyr-like cheerfulness ; for 
my own part, I began to think 
we should all, like Abraham, 
live in tents all the days of our 
lives. The King sent my father 
a warrant for a Baronet, but 
he returned it with thanks, 
saying he had too much honour 
of his knighthood, which his 
Majesty had honoured him 
with some years before, for the 
fortune he possessed.” Further 
emphasis is laid on their un- 
happy case by a petition made 
to Parliament by Sir John’s 
Evidently some of the 
She begs 
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that “ until the weighty affairs 
of the Kingdom permit the 
House of Commons to consider 
her husband ’s petition, and give 
him an absolute discharge, she 
may have his house called Balls, 
which stands empty, as Mr. 
Rolles makes little or no use of 
it, or the gardens and orchards, 
and she is altogether destitute 
of habitation, and means to pro- 
vide for herself and children.” 
By the following July things 
were so far better that the 
House of Commons accepted 
Harrison’s offer of a fine of a 
thousand pounds. The money 
was paid a week later, and the 
local sequestrators in the five 
counties where he owned land 
were ordered to discharge the 
estates. Despite this, he was 
evidently afraid to show himself 
in public. On January 26th, 
1650, it was reported to a Com- 
mons Money Committee that 
the late Earl of Pembroke owed 
Harrison six thousand pounds, 
out of which the Committee had 
not had its share, and an 
enquiry was ordered. Three 
months later the poor man is 
ordered to appear, but is given 
six weeks’ grace, as he was then 
in France. He evidently came 
back, because in August he re- 
ceived from the Council of State 
a licence to travel to Lanca- 
shire; but he got a pass in 
October to enable him to go 
beyond the seas. In the same 
month another unhappy 
Royalist, John Fountaine, was 
harried by the Committee for 
money, and apparently the 
most important part of his 
assets was a debt to him from 
Harrison. He pleads he can- 
not get this money, because 
Harrison is “living in 
obscurity.” By 1653 things 
were again improving, because 
Parliament acknowledged, as a 
public faith debt, that the State 
owed to Sir John Harrison and 
three others, late farmers of 
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Customs, the sum of two 
hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand pounds; but the genial 
condition was added that they 
should proceed to advance the 
like sum. It does not appear 
that they did so; and, indeed, 
it is difficult to imagine how 
the unfortunate men _ could 
have, seeing that they had 
already been fined in a very 
drastic fashion. From then 
until the Restoration we have 
no information, but very prob- 
ably Harrison was living abroad 
on what he had scraped to- 
gether out of the wreck of his 
fortunes. When Charles II. 
came back, Fortune once more 
smiled upon him. In 1662 
Harrison and the other farmers 
of the Customs petitioned that 
the money lent to the murdered 
King might be repaid, and they 
got ten thousand pounds on 
account ‘“‘to save them from 
the clamours of their creditors, 
until the whole amount can be 
stated.”’ In the following year 
the credit of Harrison and his 
colleagues must have been re- 
established, for five of them 
paid close on four hundred 
thousand pounds by way of 
rent for farming the Customs ; 
but it was not until 1664 that 
the King ordered that they 
should have one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds in 
final settlement of the old Royal 
debt. Even then payments 
were to be spread over several 
years, and they were not com- 
plete by the time Harrison died 
in 1669. 

These financial details have 
been set out in some fulness 
because they throw a light on 
how the sinews of war were 
provided. Though they lack the 
romantic quality which belongs 
to the military exploits of 
Cavalier and Roundhead, they 
are worthy to be disinterred 
from the dusty MSS. of the 
Record Office, if only to show 
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what a great part the City played in the Civil War. Their 
disadvantage is that they reveal little of the personal 
character of Sir John Harrison; but the blank can be filled 
by quoting once more from the narrative of his daughter, 
Lady Fanshawe: ‘ He was a handsome gentleman, of great 
natural parts, a great accomptant, of vast memory, and an 
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incomparable penman, of great integrity and service to his 
Prince, had been.a Member of five Parliaments, a good husband 
and father, especially to me, who never can sufficiently praise 
God for him, nor acknowledge his most tender affection and 
bounty to me and mine.”” After Sir John Harrison died, his 
widow, Dame Mary, lived at Balls Park until her death in 1705, 
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when their son, Richard, succeeded. He was a county magnate, 
but has no other claim on our attention. Dying in 1725, he 
was followed by his third son, Edward, who carried on his 
forbears’ Parliamentary service. In 1708 was born to Edward 
a daughter, Etheldreda, who married the third Viscount 
Townshend in 1723. Edward Harrison died in 1732, and his 


y foe 
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estate fell to Lady Townshend. She lived to be eighty, and 
gave the world and Horace Walpole considerable entertainment. 
When town was talking of nothing but sick people, and Lady 
Townshend was reckoning up the possible cures, she thought 
that ‘‘ the greatest number have found relief from the sudden 
deaths of their husbands.” We are not surprised to find, 
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therefore, that she and Lord Townshend lived 
apart. Walpole’s correspondence is full of 
references to her wit and beauty, and she was not 
afraid to use her rather bitter tongue at the expense 
of Strawberry Hill and its owner. He remained 
her friend, however, for in 1788—the year of her 
death—he went to vote, in memory of their friend- 
ship, at the hustings in Covent Garden for her 
grandson, Lord John Townshend. .When the 
Scottish peers who took part in the 1745 Rising 
were condemned and waiting death, Lady Town- 
shend took a violent passion for Lord Kilmarnock, 
though she had never seen him before his trial. 
She stood under his window at the Tower, sent 
him messages, acquired his dog and snuff-box as 
relics, ‘‘ forswears conversing with the bloody 
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English, and has taken a French master.’”’ When 
Whitfield was conducting the Methodist Revival, 
her ladyship ran after him, but when asked, 
“Pray, madam, is it true that Whitfield has re- 
canted ?”’ her passion for repartee compelled her 
to say, “ No, Sir, he has only canted.”” Many years 
later she coquetted with Rome, and George Selwyn 
caught her praying at Carracioti’s chapel, to her 
great annoyance and his exceeding amusement. 
Her husband died in 1764 ; “‘ immensely rich and 
no loss” is Walpole’s comment. He left his 
money to his mistress, but Etheldreda Townshend 
had three thousand a year in addition to fifteen 
hundred a year from Balls Park. Unfortunately, 
this is Walpole’s only reference to the place, and 
he probably was never there. It seems likely 
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that her son George, fourth Viscount and 
first Marquess, never lived at Balls Park, 
for Rainham was the chief seat of the 
family. Clutterbuck tells us that Balls 
descended to his second son, Lord John 
Townshend, whose son, also John, suc- 
ceeded to his grandfather’s title as fourth 
Marquess. Balls Park remained a Town- 
shend possession until it was acquired 
by Sir George Faudel-Phillips. We must 
now examine the story of the house itself, 
which is shrouded in every sort of doubt 
and difficulty. Chauncy’s account of Sir 
John Harrison’s building (already quoted) 
may be read to suggest an inward court 
open to the air ; but when the central hall 
or vestibule was lately panelled and the 
walls uncovered, there were no signs of 
built-up windows. Some time before 1700 
(when Drapentier’s engraving in Chauncy’s 
History was published) the house was in 
its present form as far as the elevations 
are concerned, save for trifling variations 
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in the dormers and other details which 
are probably inaccuracies of the engraver. 
Though it may be difficult to believe that 
the house is now substantially as Sir 
John built it soon after 1640, it is more 
difficult to suggest another date earlier 
than 1700. The Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments, by excluding it from 
their Inventory of Hertfordshire, ex- 
pressly rejects it as seventeenth century 
work ; but this conclusion seems to be 
wrong in the face of Drapentier’s engrav- 
ing. Salmon, who published his Hiséory of 
Hertfordshire in 1728, repeats the at- 
tribution to Sir John Harrison, and says 
of his son Richard, who only had control 
of Balls from 1705 to 1725, that “ in his 
time this beautiful seat has been greatly 
augmented and improved, and the land 
about it laid into a Park by Edward 
Harrison Esq., his son, the present eC tee 
possessor.” This presumably means that, Copyright. LAC WRITING-TABLE. a 
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as Richard was an old man, Edward looked after the work. 
It is very unlikely that the house took its present shape between 
1660 and 1669, when Sir John would scarcely have been able 
or willing to spend much money. He was old; his fortunes 
had been shattered and required nursing. Still less likely is 
it that his widow would have embarked on a big scheme of 
alteration. The plan of the house reproduced shows a square 
building, with modern additions on its west side. The vestibule 
has its floor paved with black and white marble, which appears 
not to have been disturbed, and may, therefore, well be the hall 
of Chauncy’s description. Our difficulty is to identify the 
inward court paved with freestone to which he refers; but 
this was probably the small court next the house, and divided 
by a wall surmounted by vases from the big forecourt with its 
two grass plats. This arrangement appears quite clearly in the 
Chauncy view. We must not, however, neglect the possibility 
that the “ Inward Court’ of Chauncy’s description may have 
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been what is 
now the vesti- 
bule, and left 
open to the 
air, though it 
seems the less 
credible as- 
sumption. 
That type of 
plan was 
rather early, 
and was dving 
out rapidly in 
the middle of 
the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury. It is 
conceivable 
that some 
time after the 
Rest oration, 
perhaps even 
so late as 
about 1720, A GILT WOOD CHANDELIER. 
when Edward 

Harrison improved the house, the vestibule was covered 
in. Though there are now no evidences of the windows that 
must have looked to the court, his reconstruction may have 
been drastic enough to destroy all traces of them. On 
this assumption, what is now the dining-room was probably 
the hall, and the great block of walling, now at the south end 
of the butler’s pantry, consorts well with the idea that the 
kitchen fireplace was there. The main stairs would have been 
where they are now, 7.e., by the east garden entrance, and the 
present library would have been the winter parlour. This 
would leave the existing arrangement of the first floor practically 
as it is. The long gallery is over the oak room and dining- 
room on the east side, the satin drawing-room is on the north 
over the entrance, and the bridal chamber is above the library. 
There are seven bedrooms on the first floor and fifteen on the 
attic floor. If the house was built in 1642, it would certainly 
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have been fitted with casement windows, and not with the admir- 
able thick-barred sliding sashes which it now has; but the latter 
might well have been substituted at the time of Edward 
Harrison’s improvements. 

The interior of the house has been so much altered that it 
is impossible to guess a date for the fabric from its treatment. 
Of the two fine plaster ceilings illustrated, the example in the 
oak room is somewhat similar in detail to the work at Ash- 
burnham House, but, compared with it, rather crude and harsh. 
While, therefore, it is just possible to attribute it to about 
1650, it is just as likely that it is of the eighteenth century, 
to which period the bedroom ceiling must certainly be attributed. 
Over the mantel-piece in one of the small sitting-rooms on the 
ground floor there is inset in the panelling an old painting, much 
discoloured, which gives a general perspective view agreeing 
closely with Drapentier’s engraving. It shows seven small 
dormers on the north front, but there are now three large ones. 
There is no evidence as to when the latter were substituted, 
but the roof and attic rooms must then have been altered consider- 
ably. The existing dormers are rather clumsy, and were a 
poor exchange for the charming row of seven which they 
replaced. The old picture shows the house standing in the 
middle of a great square walled garden with a gazebo at each 
corner. It was, perhaps, the work of a travelling painter, and 
while it suggests the seventeenth rather than the eighteenth 
century, it would be dangerous to build any theory on it. 

The treatment of the fronts, with their projecting brick 
quoins, and pilasters and consoles supporting the roof, is charm- 
ing, but reveals a touch of amateurishness, quite consistent 
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with the idea of 1640, when local men were copying Inigo Jones, 
without his scholarship to inform their design. The brackets 
supporting the overhang of the roof may have been an addition 
when the roof itself was reconstructed, but they are earlier 
than 1700, for Drapentier shows them. 

When Edward Harrison “augmented and improved ” 
Balls about 1720, he doubtless had the vestibule decorated with 
the painted perspectives; which, because of their decay, were 
lately replaced by oak panelling. The great Jacobean fireplace 
in the vestibule was probably brought to the house from Jennings- 
bury Manor House. It therefore has no bearing on the history 
of Balls Park, but is a fine thing in its own right. There remain 
in the gardens some brick piers with iron gates bearing Edward 
Harrison’s initials. During the nineteenth century the gardens 
(ell into decay, but Mr. B. S. Faudel-Phillips has given much 

ttention to restoring their earlier charms, and with great 
iccess. The larger picture of the entrance in the middle of the 
rth front shows it as it was until lately, with a hedge veiling 
ie round-headed openings of the basement storey. The 
naller illustration reveals its present appearance, since the 
ise removal of the hedge, with the vertical proportions of 
ie house standing clear as the original designer conceived 
iem. Unhappily, we have no space for a full description 
f the extremely interesting furniture, which is, however, well 
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dated between 1720 and 1730. This was a type of decoration 


that Kent loved, but was not the first to use. The piece, 
indeed, is rather earlier than Kent, but may have been made in 
his time by a craftsman of conservative tendencies. The 


elaborate gilt mirror in the satin drawing-room, standing 
above a console table which is in the full style of Louis XVI., 
is rather too much charged with ornament, and too florid in 
conception to suggest an English origin. 

Finally, it may be said that if the evidence here set out 
as to the building of the house, and the conclusions we have 
drawn from it, are correct, Balls Park must be added to that 
small list of houses built before the Restoration which show 
the influence of Inigo Jones in the direction of Palladianism 
and the superseding of those characteristics which we know 
largely as Jacobean. a 
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“TO the gardening enthusiast, as well as to the student of 


plant-life in its several phases, the Royal Gardens at 
Kew are interesting at all seasons of the year: but to 
the general public, who, perforce, take but a passing interest 
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represented by illustration, and which has been collected by 
the present owner. 

A word must be given, however, to some of the more 
otable examples. The big mahogany china cabinet suggests 
he hand of Robert Adam, but its proportions and detail 
re hardly good enough for him. The very slim Corinthian 
olumns do not very happily support the entablature. This 
iece, and also the sideboard, show a designer with architec- 
ural feeling who had learnt in the school of Adam and was 
eling his way towards the English ‘‘Empire’’ style and the 
1anner of Thomas Hope. It would not be unreasonable to 
ttribute them to Sheraton, though this guess may be made 
lore justly with reference to the sideboard than to the cabinet. 
he former is quite in Sheraton’s early ‘‘ Empire”’ manner, as 
e see it in his published designs of 1804-1807. Of the two 
ilt settees, the one with the scale pattern on the arms may be 
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in the beauties of Nature, these national gardens are neve 
more attractive than during the early days of spring. There 
are several reasons why the gardens are more beautiful 
then than at any other season. The main one is that the 
natural soil is very sandy, and, consequently, later in the year 
turf and plants alike lose much of the fresh, verdant colour 
that acts as Nature’s foil to the more showy flowers. Another 
reason is that the naturalised bulbs, and the many beautiful and 
effective groupings of trees and shrubs, are in flower at this season. 
Indeed, it is in the wilder parts of the gardens, and more particu- 
larly in the Arboretum, that Kew yields the most beautiful effects 
during most days of the year; the formal bedding, what little 
there is of it, is easily surpassed at Hampton Court and in other 


gardens and parks to which the public have free access But 


it is in this very freedom from formahty that the charm of Kew 
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lies Apart from their natural beauty the have a 


practical value 


gardens 


What object-lessons there are for those who have eves to 
the 
nestling among bronzed 


see! Early in year there are Snowdrops and Anemones 


the feet of giant trees, 
Daffodils besprinkled 
it mav be, 


Fern fronds at 
with a 


Nature herself has lent her 


followed later by Crocuses and 


lavish yet erratic hand, or, 


aid and _ distri- 


buted many 
seedlings broad- 
Would one 
to 


these 


cast. 

know how 
group 
has 


look at 
mound 


plants, he 
only to 
the 
the 
( rate, 


near 
Cumberland 

where the 
storks keep 
sentry, to find an 
eftect 
what 


as near 
Nature 
would design as 
heart could 
wish. 

But it is in 
the effective 
grouping of 
flowering and 
other ornamental 
and 
that Kew 
Despite the fact 
that these have, 
for botanical 


trees shrubs 


excels. 


be 
kept in their 
respective families 


reasons, to 


in the Arboretum 
proper, the effects 
obtained 
object-lesson 


an 
of 


order. 


are 
no mean 
One of the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tions depicts an 


informal E. J. Wallis 
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arrangement of 
almost opposite 


the Snowy Mespilus, Amelanchier canadensis, 
the Gate, through pas 


thousands of visitors on their way from Kew Gardens Station 


Victoria which 
Clothed in their fleecy white blossoms, these trees justify in no 
degree their popular Hard the 
be found an and collec 
Peaches, for thei 
Snowy 


small 
right, 
tion of 


name. by, just on 


will extensive beautiful 


noted 


very 
the brilliance of 
flowers. 


varieties 
Mespilus and 

Peach blossoms 
what a wealth ot 
they 
with 


beauty 
provide 
at this 
and both are eas\ 


us 


season 


to grow. 

Away down 
by the Rhododen- 
dron Dell, which 
is at 
May, 


its best in 
the Mag- 
nolias are already 
flowering, be- 
strewing the grass 
beneath 
carpet of 
white, crimson- 
flecked petals. 
Why is it that 
these trees are so 
little grown ? The 
illustration ot 
Magnolia 
spicua, 
the 
and 
most 
and 
ing, 
sufficient to 
courage gardener 
to plant it, as 
well as the earlier 
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these trees are 
sheltered by 
Beeches from the 
north and_ east 
winds, a trivial, 
but important, 
point in planting 
early-flower- 
ing Magnolias. 
Surrounding 
them we find 
the hardy 
Azaleas, or, as 
the Kew authori- 
ties will now have 
them, Rhododen- 
drons. Quite 
different they are 
to what we were 
wont to call 
Rh od odendrons, 
inasmuch as they 
cast their leaves 
in winter, and 
their flowers will 
soon glow with rich art shades such as the larger evergreen Rhodo- 
dendrons do not give us. 

Harking back to another part of the gardens, we find, sand- 
wiched in between King William’s Temple and the Holly Avenue, 
the Heath Garden, where hardy Heaths of all kinds find a happy 
if somewhat overlooked home ; overlooked I mean by the public, 
who usually pass this feature by unnoticed. There is scarcely 
a day in the whole year when one or other of the Heaths is 
without blossoms, yet the bulk are at their best in spring, as the 
illustration from a photograph taken at this season will show. 
Would you know the variability of the Heath family and the best 
ways to group its members, then Kew provides you with an object- 
lesson second to none in the country, both in the garden 
mentioned above, and in the other Heath garden near the Berberis 
Dell. 

In a week or so the Beeches, of which Kew possesses some fine 
examples, will be bursting their buds and sending forth their 
delicate green leaves, and then we must note the wonderful effect 
obtained by the combination of these and the common Bluebells, 
which cover the ground beneath with a carpet of brilliant sky blue. 
Ornamental Plums and Apples, Barberries and Lilacs, hardy Brooms 
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and Gorse, all add 
their tribute of 
beauty to the 
Arboretum in 
spring, which, 
coupled with the 
singing of the 
birds, deludes one 
into believing 
that London, 
with its drab, 
hurrying, business 
life, is hundreds 
of miles away 
instead of a short 
eight. And the 
delusion is_ well 
fostered by the 
charming views 
into the sur- 
rounding land- 
scape that the 
; visitor encounters 
Copyright. unawares during 
his pilgrimage of 
the gardens. During his directorship, Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer opened up a number of vistas through the woods, 
and these again offer valuable suggestions for those who are 
willing to be taught. One of the photographs reproduced 
herewith serves to show what is meant in this respect. Here we 
have Syon House, a seat of the Duke of Northumberland, in the 
distance, with Daffodils grouped naturally in the foreground; a 
happy combination of architecture that might be to some extent 
brought into being in many private gardens. 

Those with a partiality for rock plants will find them in the 
Rockery, with the Herbaceous Garden near by; but it is the 
Arboretum, with its delicate-tinted foliage, sweet-smelling and never 
garish flowers, its singing birds and royal associations of the past, 
that calls to us in these days of awakening Nature. F. W. H. 


A New Rock GARDEN PRIMROSE. 
AT a recent exhibition held by the Royal Horticultural Society at Vincent 
Square, a great deal of interest was evinced in a tiny new Primrose named Primula 
Gillii. It is, in all probability, the smallest of its kind, and is said to be a native 
of the Himalayas, the home of so many of the beautiful hardy Primroses of ow 
gardens, and is found at an elevation of about one thousand two hundred feet 
above sea-level. The plant forms a tiny tuft of rather elongated leaves, the 
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whole being not more than two inches in diameter, and from this rises a slender, 


vire-like flower-stem some four inches in height, this being surmounted by 


ibout four to six flowers. In shape, and the way they are clustered on the 
tem, these remind us at once of the beautiful l:ttle Alpine Soldanclla. The 
exterior colour is deep violet, and this extends a little way from the margin 
inside the flower, where it fades to pale lila rhe flowers at their widest part 


measure about half an inch in diameter During the winter months this Prim- 
ose, in common with others of its kind, loses its leaves, and nothing is to be seen 
of it except a small, stump-like crown As an addition to our rock garden 
Primroses this little new-comer will be most welcome 

PoPpuLAR Botany.” 

The study of plant-life is one of the most fascinating hobbies that anyone 
could take up, yet in the past it has been regarded by the average person as a 
dry-as-dust subject, and only fitted for professors or those who must include 
it in their school curriculum This erroneous idea has had much to do with the 
ignorance regarding plant-life that exists, and consequently any attempt to put 
the wonders of the plant world before the public i: 


a simple, interesting manner 
is worthy of the highest praise As we write we have before us the first part 
of “ Hutchinson’s Popular Botany,” a new work that is to be completed in 
1 price 7d. The aim of this work is to describe the 
living plant from seed to fruit, and it has been written by A. E. Knight and Edward 
Step, F.L.S Naturally, a great portion of this initial part is taken up with 


about eighteen parts, eacl 


an introduction, which is, however, exceedingly interesting. Chapter I. intro- 
duces the reader to the lower, unicellular forms of plant-life, the subject being 


dealt with in an easily understandable manner rhe illustrations are numerous 
and, in most cases, good, and if the high standard of production is maintained 
throughout, this work on plant-life will not only be useful but beautiful. Those 


who cultivate plants for the sake of their beautiful flowers or foliage would 
appreciate them even more did they know at least the elementary details of 
their structure and natural means of reproduction, and te all such this work 
should specially appeal. H 


LITER 


\ BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
HATEVER comes from the undergraduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or any other University 
will always command the attention of thoughtful 
men and women. The undergraduates of one 
generation have in the next become leaders and 
men of mark, and it is well to know what direction their intel- 
lectual activity is taking. For this reason, if for no other, many 
will open with keen anticipation the little book called Ox/ford 
Mountaineering Essays (Arnold), which has just been published 
under the editorship of Mr. Arnold H. M. Lunn. At least the 
present writer did so; with the result that he discovered one 
of the oddest books which has ever come under his notice. 
On the opening page there is a passage which “ surprises of 
itself."’ It consists of a reference to an “‘ Oxford tea-party, 
where the talk had been unashamedly of mountains and thet 
metaphysic.’’ Curiosity is very decidedly stimulated by the 
phrase ; at any rate, the curiosity of those who were unaware 
that a “‘metaphysic ’’ was to be numbered among the possessions 
of mountains. It was at this tea-party that the book was planned. 
In this same preface the editor defines the attitude of the writers. 
It is to the effect that the old mountaineer is likely to be impressed 
with those signs of decay which show that the everlasting hills 
have their little day just like man. The child, on the other 
hand, sees in the mountains gates that may hide an unknown 
kingdom of magic; but Youth, the word in this connection 
meaning the young Oxford mountaineers, “‘ need fear no com- 
parison of strength, need draw no moral from decay.” It has 
opened the gates which childhood could not pass. Now, it is 
very safe to say that unless these words had been put into the 
introduction, no intelligent reader was in the least likely to have 
been struck with the vouthfulness of the writing before us. On 
the contrary, it goes a long way to justify those who hold that 
the public-school boy and the undergraduate of to-day are 
young-old men; in other words, that they too early lose the 
distinctive characteristics of youth, and seem to know every 
thing and to have lived through everything at a period of life 
when they can scarcely have begun to think for themselves. 
The function of youth, in our opinion, is, beyond everything 
else, enjoyment, and literary youth ought to have the faculty 
of giving others a pleasant taste or memory of this enjoyment. 
When the long, bright summer days are done it is surely time 
enough to begin the work of analysing and philosophising. 
These searchers after the metaphysic of mountains show their 
youthfulness most in the gallantry with which they commit 
themselves to opinions that time may be trusted to change 
and obliterate. Those of us who went to see a recent exhi- 
bition held in London will read the following passage with 
the comment of a smile oniy : 


It was near the end of last century that first appeared what has so mis 
leadingly been called Post-Impressionism, an art with a new synthetic vision 
which saw beyond realism, which repudiated illusion, which tried to get deep 
down to where life and beauty touch and so externalise that indefinite something 


which makes things what they always seem to us to be This art which has 
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BRAMBLES AND THEIR PECULIARITIES 

To the untrained eye the Bramble and the Blackberry are one and the same 
thing, but while it is true that all Blackberries are Brambles, vet there ar 
many Brambles which do not produce Blackberries; indeed, some of them 
produce no fruit at all. Probably there is no plant of our hedgerows so much 
appreciated as the common Blackberry ; at the same time, few, if any, of our 
native plants have given so much trouble to the botanist, who has endeavoured 
to cope with all the species and varieties that are found growing wild. There 
are many little differences and subtle gradations between some species that only 
the trained eye can appreciate. Those differences may be seen in the number of 
leaflets which go to make up a compound leaf, or there may be a marked differenc« 
in the length of the calyx lobes, or, again, the under surface of the foliage of 
one kind may differ from that of its near ally. Such characters are masked 
to the casual observer ; but the botanist attaches a deal of importance to them 
on the ground that half the interest of the plant lies hidden in its structure, which, 
after all, is a revelation of its past history and development. Herein lies the 
difficulty of nomenclature, ending in some instances in a hopeless confusion 
of names. Probably contusion is nowhere more apparent than in the genus 
Rubus, as Brambles are botanically known. The reason is not far to seek, for 
the plants are so variable that it is often hard to say where one species leaves 
off and another begins ; moreover, the varieties are notorious for the ease with 
which they cross with one another, thus adding to the confusion. Hybridism 
and variation have unquestionably given rise to many forms that have been 
raised to specific rank in local floras. Some species, however, particularly those 
which are not indigenous to this country, are quite distinct, and not the least 
remarkable is the White-stemmed Bramble (R. biflorus), native of the Temperat: 
Himalayas. The stems of this Bramble are covered with a white, glaucous 
bloom, and furnished with strong, recurved prickles. It is a striking plant, 
and is often grown in masses for effect. Within the last few years a number 
of species have been introduced from Thibet, but so far they have yielded 
poor fruits. i. C. 


ATURE. 


recreated decoration, which is going to revolutionise stage-craft, house furni 
ture and even building, while it deals unhesitatingly with any subject, is 


perhaps chiefly significant in its bearing on landscap« 


We turn from the writer’s eulogy of Mr. C. J. Holmes, 
hoping to find the relief of simplicity in the succeeding chapter 
entitled “Of the Behaviour of a Chamois: and Incidentally 
of Some Other Matters.’” Now, what the chamois did was to 
set some of the stones on the hilltop rolling, and on this fact 
the essayist founds a sermon with the text that “ this work of 
destruction,”’ that is, denudation, is done by “ wind and snow, 
rain and frost, sand, rivers, little plants—and chamois.” In 
other words, this particular youth strikes what is described 
in the preface as the attitude of the old man. To him “ the 
riven lines of cliff speak of failing strength or inevitable decay.” 
In sounding terms he scolds mankind for using such a phrase 
as “ The Eternal Hills”’: 

They are not eternal; they are as transitory, as much slaves of Time, as 

anything with life. The title is but one more witness to the arrogance, the 
unimaginativeness of man, who thinks that everything is of the same ordet 
of magnitude as he himself; and if he does not notice the hour hand mov 
while he trips along some fraction of the circumterence of the seconds dial 
why,-then, it must be motionless ! 
This is a reflection that forces itself upon every mountaineer, 
still more, perhaps, upon the minds of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. To see a tall rock standing to all appearance 
upright and unconquerable in the middle of the ocean, and yet 
to know that the great waves lashing about its feet in apparent 
impotency during a storm, and the water crooning and curling 
round its base in summer calm, are for ever wearing away and 
destroying, fighting a battle that they must win at last, is to 
obtain a lively feeling of the mutability of all things. Thx 
rock, like the mountain, has been either forced by fire to assume 
the shape it possesses or is the remnant of a mass that has been 
shredded and worn down to this. What it may possess as 
matter in the way of metaphysic is a subject for speculation, 
as, mountain or cliff, it is but matter moulded into a temporary 
shape which it has been losing from the moment of its creation, 
and which it may reassume by the action of the force which 
first gave it birth. 

Plunging into the lucky-bag again, we emerge from a study 
of ‘The Mountains in Greek Poetry,’’ which opens with the 
curious remark that ‘ Nature-worship is a reaction from the 
life of crowded communities.” This is scarcely a reasonable 
statement. The communities are crowded because of the vast 
numbers of country people who have left the fields for the 
towns ; but the love of Nature, if this is what the writer means 
by the hackneyed plirase “‘ Nature-worship,” was born in the 
field and not in the city. It is, to paraphrase the Douglas saving, 
a religion of the singing lark rather than of the town mouse. 
Mr. Egerton Young, however, writes very well on his theme, 
and would have written better if he had not chosen to repeat 
and emphasise the notion that mountains are differently regarded 
to-day to what they were in ancient times. They could, even 
in the dawn of history, impress the poetic imagination; but 
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one has only to go to a very poor country—TIreland will do as 
well as the Pyrenees or the Alps—to see that the barren, hungry 
hill inspires in the mind of him who knows it very much the same 
feelings to-day as it did two thousand years ago, and the superior 
people who ecstasise over a barren, desolate landscape do not 
impress the natives with their superiority as much as they 
think. After all, it would have been of great advantage to this 
book if any one of the writers had made an honest attempt 
to analyse what is meant by beauty in landscape, and to what 
part of the human composition we owe such appreciation of it 
as we possess. Another comment that must be made is that 
these essayists take themselves with extraordinary seriousness. 
There is not a glint of wit or humour, not the echo of a laugh, 
through all the pages. Even when they come to what would 
appear to be the comic subject of “ Roof-climbing at Oxford,”’ 
the same portentous gravity is preserved. It raises in the mind 
a strange picture of tall young athletes at a tea-party discussing 
mountains and their metaphysic. 
THE SHAKESPEARE BALL. 

Souvenir of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Ball, 

Royal Albert Hall, Tuesday, June 2oth, 1911. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
THE Shakespeare Memorial Ball was one of the grandest and most important 
of its kind ever recorded. The mere fact that those who got it up were 
able to hand over a cheque for {10,000 to the Shakespeare Memorial Fund 
is evidence enough of its material success; but it had a still greater interest 
The ball brought together into a brilliant company the most illustrious repre- 
sentatives of English society at the present time. Each had to appear in a 
Shakespeare costume, and the general result was to reproduce the Elizabethan 
world in which the great poet lived. It was most fitting that a souvenir should 
be prepared of so interesting an event ; but publishers never had a more difficult 
task set them. However, Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. may be congratu- 
lated on having emerged from the test in a brilliantly successful manner. The 
book of the ball is one of the noblest that have ever been issued from an 
English printing press. Paper, binding, type and format are worthy of the best 
traditions of English book-production. The illustrations are good and highly 
interesting in themselves, and they are reproduced with a skill and a delicate 
fidelity that could not be surpassed in any other part of the world. As far as 
all these points go, a worthy and dignified memorial of a striking event has been 
created. The choice of suitable letterpress to accompany these very fine pictures 
must have presented special difficulties, and we can well imagine that Mrs 
Cornwallis-West, who acted as editor, might deliberate between reprinting 
passages of the poet or finding a commentary appropriate to the occasion. 
Eventually the latter plan was selected, with happy results. It would have 
been a fatal mistake to connect the commemoration of an event so light and 
joyous as a fancy-dress ball with anything in the shape of heavy literature ; 
so, therefore, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Chesterton and one or two other writers 
distinguished for sparkle and brilliance were asked to become contributors. 
One thing about Mr. Bernard Shaw is that he always is Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
wherever he is. One of our leading statesmen used to be in the habit of saying 
of another after a political meeting, So-and-So has made his speech, and he would 
repeat he made his speech very well. Upon being questioned about it one day, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, has only one speech, but he makes it very well.”” In the 
same way, it may be said that Mr. Bernard Shaw does only one thing, but he 
does it very well. The amusing paradox, which he scarcely offers as grave 
criticism, presupposes that he knows better than Shakespeare did himself what 
the great poet meant when he reproduced Desdemona, Othello, Iago and the 
rest of that illustrious company. But given that for the sake of argument, 
there can be no dispute about his drawing the right conclusion. It is the same 
with Mr. Chesterton It would be extremely interesting if we could hark forward 
into the coming centuries and listen to the wiseacres of 2212 wisely drawing 
solemn inferences from the illustrations and letterpress of this book as to the 
estimation in which Shakespeare was held three hundred years previously. Very 
likely many of the speculations of the present time have not a more solid founda- 
tion. However this may be, it is certain that all who were at the famous ball, 
and many thousands who were not, will be glad to have a book like this on their 
table. It will, for many a year to come, interest and amuse all who look at it 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The House on the Mall, by Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co.) 

THE HOUSE ON THE MALL is the headquarters of a band of ruffians, 
whose chief, Paul Mauleverer, is the instigator of a series of well-planned crimes 
and robberies. Not participating in the actual work itself, Mauleverer appor- 
tions to his confederates, a retired colonel of the Ottoman army, a prize-fighter 
and a man about town, their various parts. As the interest quickens sedition 
and dissatisfaction creep in among the little band of scoundrels; and, at one 
time, the prospect for Mauleverer looks distinctly black. With masterly and 
drastic summariness, however, he meets the situation halfway, preparing for 
each malcontent a deadly quietus that ought to satisfy the most omnivorous 
lover of unadulterated sensation. The narrative, at times somewhat ghastly, is 
saved from undue realism by the absurdity of its conception and the light 
humorousness of Mr. Jepson’s fooling. This is an ingenious and exciting story. 
The Far Triumph, by Elizabeth Dejeans. (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
rHIS is a minute study of a woman's character, and as such it has considerable 
attraction. The plot and several of the situations are not convincing. It is 
impossible to take Rutledge Ericson’s mother seriously ; she is too obviously 
the scheming and inhuman monster. Setting her and the plot on one side, 
there is something very engaging in the chapters that cover the friendship 
between Esther Rieloff and Robert Kyle. Esther herself is a self-respecting 
variant from the woman who goes under at the first shock of disillusionment, 
the strengthening of her character under misfortune is not too much insisted 
upon, and her finding of happiness with Kyle is the most probable outcome 
of her position in a not too probable but well-written novel. 
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Tarantella, by Edith Macvane. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

MISS EDITH MACVANE has a very agreeable manner of telling a Jove-story 

Tarantella, if of no great depth, is pleasant and interesting. Cynthia Godfrey, 
a young Catholic American, unhappily married, comes to Italy with the inten 

tion of discovering, through Cardinal Roccabella, if it be possible to annul het 
marriage. She has a letter of introduction to the Cardinal from a con/rére ; 
through him she becomes acquainted with his sister, the Duchessa Olga di 
Fiorestanni, and intimate with his nephew Alessandro di Fiorestanni. Cynthia 
Godfrey has rented a villa in Sorrento from Roccabella’s cousin, Princess 
Martinoff ; and, through the Cardinal’s good offices, while he is privately arrang 

ing her matrimonial affairs, her stay at Sorrento promises to be less dull than 
she had expected. There are, however, those anxious for social as well as 
spiritual credentials concerning the new-comet Princess Martinoff, who 
sees in Alessandro di Fiorestanni’s admiration for Cynthia Godfrey a menace 
to the match she has hoped to arrange between the Cardinal's nephew and her 
own daughter, discreetly proceeds to institute belated enquiries as to the 
history of the tenant of her villa. Cleverly and quite mercilessly she succeeds, 
in an almost impossibly vulgar scene, in forcing Cynthia Godfrey into a position 
where she must either abandon the attempt to annul her marriage or own 
herself a dishonoured woman. The result is a temporary unhappiness, which, 
however, is eventually dissipated by the opportune removal of Walling 
Godfrey, the superfluous husband, who figures but slightly in the story, and 
then only in a manner calculated to call down upon himself a well-merited 
opprobrium. 


The Family Living, by E. H. Lacon Watson 
A CLEVER study in temperament. Algernon Ridley, natural boy and man, 
is a well-studied and faithful attempt at unaffected portraiture calculated 


(John Murray.) 


to please the reader who can enjoy sound workmanship Ihe family living 
of the title is the white elephant of Algernon Ridley’s youth and manhood 
very early has he come to shy at the immensity of its proportions, looming 


up massive and unescapable in the path of his future, blocking out other pros 
pects. Yet Ridley has temperament, and it is this that delivers him in the 
fulness of time into the camp of the enemy Struggle as he may against the 
home influences of Gosford Rectory, eventually his fate gets the better of him, 
and, his father struck down by a paralytic stroke, he takes Orders and becomes 
curate to the cousin who has agreed temporarily to fill his father’s place. The 
work is not congenial; but, at his mother’s wish and for his sister’s sake, he 
must persevere in it. He is astounded, therefore, and not a little resentful 
when later, on his mother’s death and the subsequent clearing up of affairs, 


he finds himself unexpectedly a rich man, his sacrifice unnecessary Phere 
follows a period of reaction; but ultimately life simplifies itself, the unforé 
seen beckons him back to a life that at one time has spelt for him anathema, 


and we leave him with the promise of quiet happiness offering itself as an 
essential not to be despised Phe woman characters in the book are excellently 
drawn, notably that of Carrie Ridley, a blundering, inefficient, yet lovabk 
figure ; and altogether there is such an air of quiet humour and reality about 
the story that few will be able to read it without enjoyment 

A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGI 38 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE MILLING ASSOCIATION AND NEW WHEATS. 
VERY high compliment has been paid to the Agricultura! 
School at Cambridge by the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers. It is authoritatively announced 
that a committee on home-grown wheat, appointed 
by that body, has come to the definite conclusion that 
modern science is capable of producing a variety which will combine 
the attributes of good yield, high quality of grain and straw, and 
resistance to rust. This ideal variety has not yet been put on the 
market; but a favourable opinion is given of two new Cambridge 
wheats—Burgoyne’s Fife, which combines high quality with good 
yield, and Little Joss, which combines high yield with resistance 
to rust. Last year these wheats did particularly well, and Bur- 
goyne’s Fife has been quoted at two shillings a quarter above good 
Canadian varieties. This is a very high tribute of praise paid 
indirectly to the work done by Professor Biffen and his colleagues. 
We hope it will be an inducement for them to pursue still further 
the aims at which they have been resolutely working for some 
years past. 
A SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETY 
Hedge End in Hampshire has the honour to possess one of 
the oldest agricultural credit societies in Great Britain. It is also 
one of the most successful, whether we take into account its 
stability, economy of management, the number of its transactions 
or the easy terms on which it advances money. After sixteen years 
of careful management it has built up a reserve equal to a fourth of 
the amount required by its members in loans for their farming 
operations. It began by charging a rate of interest of six per cent 
or three-halfpence a week for a loan of five pounds. This was a 
very reasonable rate indeed as compared with the extortionat 
terms of the professional moneylenders ; but to-day the rate ol 
interest has been lowered to four per cent The secret of the 
manner in which this is done is that the managers do the work 
voluntarilyand without payment. Theyare the interested inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood It may be said that the population runs 
to about twelve hundred, spread over an area of 1,420 acres of land 
under crops and grass. It is well situated for fruit-growing, there 


are 17 acres under orchards and a third of the arable land, 345 
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acres, under small fruit, principally strawberries. The cultivation 
is done by small holders, of whom one hundred and nine cultivate 
from one to fifty acres. There are in addition a number of allotments 
of less than an acre each. These market-gardeners are often in 
need of funds to advance their operations ; and, in 1896, the Vicar 
of the Parish, the Rev. R. E. Payne, and Col. Willan, J.P., who 
became chairman of the council, started the society at the instance 
of Mr. Hibberd, a small holder. At the end of the first vear it had 
enrolled nineteen members, and the number has now swollen to 
thirty-five. The entrance fee was fixed at 2s. 6d., and the society 
accepts deposits at three per cent. Hitherto it has been able to 
obtain all the money required from the small holders depositing 
at this low rate of interest. The committee of management is 
composed of men who work their own holdings. These are the rude 
outlines of the constitution, and anyone thinking of starting a 
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Tue Gotr BALL or THE FuTuRE. 
N my humble opinion the people who have got to save the situation for us 

and settle the vexatious question of the standardisation of the golf ball 

are the chemists. It is in them that I put my faith—in the men who are 
making experiments in compositions to take the place of gutta-percha 

or of rubber, chiefly for the purpose of motor tire manufacture, but 
incidentally for any of the thousand-and-one uses to which the excellent 

but expensive products of Nature are put. Several of the compositions have 
come very near solving the problem, so far as the golf ball was concerned in it, 
even when the point was to get the ball to fly as far as possible. What we want 
now, if I understand the present position, is a ball that will not travel quite as 
far as some of the rubber-cored balls on the market, yet a ball that will go lightly 
and pleasantly off the club—if that were not an essential point we might solve the 
question at once, and simply, by going back to the “ gutties.” Further, we want a 
ball that can be made the same, again and again, without the glorious uncertainty 
which would make it, as I think, impossible to get a satisfactory standard of 
ball composed of the many coats and windings and substances that go to the 
making of the golf balls now in use. I believe it to be quite within the resources 
of science to find us such a ball, and the discovery would fill with gold the pockets 
of the inventor. Almost certainly such a ball, being homogeneous and capable 
would be very much 


of casting in a mould by one process, like the old “‘ gutties, 
cheaper than the balls made of many wrappings. It will have the effect of 
turning loose on every public links a horde of golfers now only prevented by the 
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similar society in a village or district where it is needed would find 
it difficult to hit on a better model. 
ARGENTINE INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

The landed interest in this country will find many solid facts 
worthy of their attention in a return of the Argentine Agricultural 
Department. They will learn from it that Spaniards and Italians 
are flocking into the Republic, and that the numbers of British 
immigrants are small. The table giving the exports of frozen 
and chilled beef shows that the supply has multiplied itself sixfold 
in Argentina, as compared with a moderate increase in New Zealand 
and a vast diminution in the United States, Canada and Australia. 
The history of frozen mutton, preserved tongues, extract of beef 
and so forth runs on the same lines. Altogether the little pamphlet 
gives one a wonderful idea of the immense strides forward that the 
Argentine has made during the last ten years. 


GREEN. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 


expense of the game. That will be a hardship for some of us, but the days ar¢ 
those of triumphant democracy, and it does not do to be selfish ; besides which 
the days of the public course are probably numbered. It will also mean a 
terrible fluttering in the dovecotes of some of the present ball manufacturers ; 
but, still, that is only a common incident in the dramatic course of commerce, 
and in any case the metaphor which would liken them to pigeons has, perhaps, 
its obviously weak point. 
U.S.G.A. Book or GoLtFr RULEs. 

The United States Golf Association is on the point of issuing a new book 
of the rules—by which is not meant a book of new rules. There is no rule that 
is new ; only one (or, rather, the interpretation of one) which is different from 
ours—that notorious exception made in favour of the Schenectady putter. 
It is too well known to claim the honour of quotation. But the chief point of 
the booklet is the strenuous effort which it makes to bring the meaning of the 
rules within the grasp of the most moderate intellect, and this it strives to do 
by printing in small type, after any rule which has appeared to the authorities 
in the States to require special elucidation, such commentary as has seemed to 
them most illuminating. Thus, after the rule respecting the taking of advice, 
the comment comes “ An exception to this rule is that anyone can indicate the 
line to the hole,” or, again, after the rule about hazards and canal water: “A 
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recognised water hazard cannot be 
out of bounds.”’ I believe all, or nearly 
ill, the large labour of love undertaken 
in the making of these comments has 
been the work of Mr. R. C. Watson, 
the indefatigable hon. secretary of the 
United States Golf Association. After 
most of the remarks occur the famous 
nitials “‘ R. and A.,” indicating that 
they are in accord with answers given 
by the Rules of Golf Committee. Now 
ind again the initials ‘* U.S.G.A.” 
uppear, showing that the particular 
remark is an_ elucidation specially 
iesired by the American authority. As 
1 sample, we may take this, following 
he rule about moving or bending fixed 
growing objects: “A player may 
take a practice swing or swings after the 
ball is in play, more than a club’s length 
from the ball.” Perhaps it may occur 
o us to ask why “ after the ball is in 
play’? but on the whole it is evident 
hat the idea which inspired all the com- 
nentaries was to forestall the asking of 
juestions by setting down, before the 
asking, the answers to such as were 
likely to suggest themselves—a saving 
f trouble to answerers no less than to 
questioners. At the foot of several 
pages, so that he who runs through the 
book may not possibly go past without 
reading it, it is intended to print the 
note about the two-stroke penalty in 
medal play for the breach which is 
punished by loss of hole in medal play. 
Presumably this is a matter which has 
caused many questions in America, and 
we all know that the practice swing, 
before playing, is much the 
\merican fashion. 


very 
Tue “ Bocey” Rutes. 

The book concludes with rules for 
“ Bogey ” play drawn on the lines of 
accepting the view that this style of 
competition is properly a series of score 
competitions. It has sufficed therefore 
to have two rules only for this purpose, 


in which are stated the exceptional cases in which the rules that govern ordinary 


score play do not apply. 


not many, and they are brief - 


Rules Committee, it will justify itself many times over H. G. H. 
Tue Finisn oF THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 
It is probably rank prejudice on the part of a Cambridge partisan, but I In the 


am decidedly of opinion that Cambridge deserved to beat Oxford instead of 


only halving’ the 
match. Never, 
speaking from a Cam- 
bridge point of view, 
did I see a more 
aggravating and un- 
just last hole than 
that played by Mr. 
Woosnam of Cam- 
bridge and Mr. Smith 
of Oxford, upon 
which hung the whole 
fate of the day. The 
hole was halved, 
and thus Mr. Smith, 
who was dormy one 
up, won the match, 
and that is what I 
complain of. Both 
hit good enough tee 
shots, but Mr. Smith 
entirely missed both 
his second and third 
shots and deserved 
to be in some of 
the deepest bunkers 
that ever were 
dug He did not 
get into them, how- 
ever, and _ reached 
the green in a highly 
indifferent four. On 
the other hand, Mr 


Woosnam played a very good second indeed ; its only fault was that it was If he had 
too good, for the ball, instead of being slightly sliced out of a cuppy lie, 
as anyone might have expected, was hit so beautifully true that it reached a 
horrid bunker on the left which might well have been deemed out of 








MR. LLOYD 


MR. 


(CAMBRIDGE) GETS 


It rather sounds as if the whole volume would be of 
monumental length, but that is not really the case. The commentaries aré 
they will not make the sum total much in excess 
of the little booklet into which is crammed all the wisdom of the Rules of Golf 
as we read them in this country, and if the intelligent anticipation of questions 


will save the asking of only a tithe of those that are fired at our unfortunate 


CARLISLE 
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iron club. 


OF A BUNKER 


Yet he lashed it right up to within a few yards of the hole 
said that he could do this sort of thing because he played at Dornoch. 
Dornoch must be a very valuable school; at any rate, it 

very good player, probably the best player in this match, M1 
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Nobody ever deserved to halve a hole 
Smith did, and Mr 
Woosnam certainly deserved to win it ; 
but I must admit that there is another 
side to the question. Mr. Woosnam 


less than Mr 


deserved some severe punishment for 
taking four putts on the 
green and Mr. Smith some reward for 


sixteenth 


holing a most difficult and nerve-racking 
putt upon that same green Perhaps, 
after all, rough justice was done in the 
end, and, at any rate, it was a magnifi 


cently exciting match. 
PLAYERS 


Mr. Woosnam and Mr. Smith, Mr 
Nevile and Mr. Tennant, the last two 


SOME OF THI 


couples, provided the most exciting 
incidents of the day, but the best 
match was beyond question that 
between Mr. Evans and Mr. Gardiner 
Hill, the elder 
part of it, and never wish to see a 


better 


I watched the greater 


rhe play, on the whole, was 
very good, and nobody ever held a 
lead of more than a hole or two fot 
long at atime. Mr. Evans, one of the 
most beautiful natural hitters I ever 
hope to see, just won in the end by 
his superior length, and he played one 
or two remarkable shots, one in par 
the eighth hole Here, it 


there is a big 


ticular at 
will be remembered, 


second shot to be played over a 


formidable mountain. Mr. Evans had 
sliced his drive and lay in a shallow 
pot-bunker to the right of the course. 
Taking an old aluminium spoon of 
rather battered and rakish appearance, 
he played a truly magnificent shot 
right over the hill and on to the green 
It was out of this same bunker that 
Duncan played a wonderful spoon shot 
when he and 
Mayo beat Ray and Tom Vardon. It 


must apparently be an inspiring bunker ; 


a year or two since, 


nevertheless, the less gifted will almost 
better by 
I saw another wonderfully 


certainly do keeping on 


the course 


fine shot played up to the second hole by Mr. Macdone!! when he was standing 
so far below his ball that I personally thought him foolhardy not to take an 


Somebody 

If so, 
another 
Holdetness. He 


produced 


always looks supremely unhappy while he is playing, but he plays extremely 


well, in a fine, free style, with great power of wrist and plenty of strokes 


(CAMBRIDGE) 


rhe man 


manv, but 


In PRAISI 


morning Mi 


in 80, and this was, as far as I know, the best round of the day. 





PUTTING. 


also told me that there 
I should very nearly have believed that 


OF THE 


Holderness went 


were six thousand six 


LINKS 
round, reckoning approximately, 
Yet it was the 
most perfect day 
that ever was seen 
blue sky, hot sun 
and hardly a 
ripple on the waters 
of Pegwell Bay 


one of those days 
when Sandwich is 
just by a. little 


more heavenly than 
any other place in 
the world. I do not 
praise the weather 
in order obliquely 
to disparage the 
players, but to praise 
Prince’s Even on 
this easiest of days 
Prince’s appeared as 
severe and difficult 
a course as can well 
be imagined; the 
players, though they 
played on the whole 
very well, certainly 
did nothing to 
make it 


Mr. Lucas said that 


look easy 


the course measured 
just about six 
thousand six 
hundred yards, and 
I can well believe it 
hundred bunkers 
certainly a great 


also. There are 


they are always interesting and never, as far as I know, unfair 


who 


makes a bad tee shot at 


Prince’s may escape immediate 
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punishment and may repent his error, but he will have terribly hard work 
to repair it t is the second line of defence—or so, at least, it struck me— 
that it is so hard to overcome One alteration that was new to me is that at 
the last hole, whi s now a most picturesque one The green, well guarded, 


CORRESP 


rO MAKI 4 LAWN TENNIS COURT WITHOUT TURI 


To tur Eptrror or Country Luirt 
SIR ( 1 you give me, or put me in the wavy of getting, reliable advice as to 
the best method of making a lawn tennis court other than a turf court he 
various methods I am considering are 1) Tarmac (2) cement; (3) blaze 
4) fine gravel, or any other non-turf material The chief consideration is to 
get a court which, when once made, will require little or no care and labour for 
upkeep (a turf court, even with the best of turf, of course, requires constant 


rolling, cutting and looking after), and which will keep permanently ready for 
use. Cement, I am inclined to think, would make the most permanent and 
lasting job, but would be harder for the feet, probably, than tarmac Ir 
Country Lire for November 18th, 1911, I notice an article on Tarmac Curling 
Rinks, with full instructions; but the difficulty might be to get these instruc- 
tions carried out efficiently. I could employ a mason for the cement. Can 
you give me an idea as to the relative expense of different methods ? I should be 
very much obliged for any information and advice. Drainage seems to be a 
very important thing with tarmac, whereas with cement,it need not be con- 
sidered to anything like the same extent—at least, so I take it. Thanking you in 
inticipation, ind 
with ipologic for 
troublir vo ] 
COLQUHOUN 
Concrete 

cement mak " 
very good material 
for the floor ot 1 


court when perfect 


but imperfection 

and unevennesses at 

ver) pt to show 
themselves afiter 
alteration ot the 
ground’s surfac by 
frost, and for this 


reason the material 


s hardly to be 


recommended for 


uncovered court 
Moreover, it is ex 
pensive, and if well 
done would ru 

nearly into three 
figures Any form 


of asphalte is 
more expensive 
again, but much more 
satisfactory, as it has 
nm expansive and 
contractile capacity 
which enables it to 
withstand without 
cracking the changes 
caused by the frost 


But the material to 


be commended, both rHE MOAT AT HAMPTON COURT 


for its cheapness 
and for its ease of laving down, is gravel It is necessary to make level the area 
ot the court and, preferably, a certain margin round it also, and to excavate a 
depth all round of six to eight inches. Upon that lay, first, a bed of rubble of 
iny kind, brick or stone, of two inches or less diameter. If the ground in which 
the excavation is made is of a very water-holding character, there should be a 
few drain-pipes on its lowest level, to carry water off In most soils this will not 
be necessary Say you put this down four inches or so thick ; it should be well 
soaked, beaten and rolled, and then some two inches or so of the coarser des« rip 
tion of the gravel put down, this also well soaked and rolled, and then the finer, 
that you design for the surface, laid on this. The principle is just the same for 
a cinder court, which may be preferred if no gravel is to be procured in the 
neighbourhood. Much of the answer to our correspondent’s questions depends 
on this—the accessibility 


»f a suitable material. The principle in either case 
is much the same—to begin with Jayers of good big stuff, which will allow ready 
percolation, and gradually to build up with finer till you come to the surface 
and make each layer as you go along as firm and compact as possible by watering 
and rolling hose are the main principles. You may have a little fall of a 
few inches, to take off surface water, without interfering with the excellence of 
the court for the game The slight fall will not be noticed And you may 
run any kind of drain you like across the middle of the court, under the net, 
to help the surface drainage The cost, as indicated, must depend a good deal 
on the nearness of the material ; but say you put your gravel at nine shillings 
the square yard, you ought to be able to make the court for about fifty pounds 
rhe cinder court would be likely to come out at a little more, say another ten 
pounds. If you contented yourself with making good the area of the court 
itself only, without the margin, you ought nearly to halve the cost In round 
figures you would want eighty feet by thirty-six feet for the court area, and some- 
thing like one hundred feet by fifty feet for the inclusive margin and court Ep.} 


\ SUBSTITUTE FOR LEAD ROOFING 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—I have pleasure to reply to the enquiry of your correspondent, Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, as to the best substitute for lead on flat roofs. I have used with 
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of course, by flanking bunkers, stands perched up above the surrounding 
country, an imposing plateau Two of the very best shots are needed to 
reach it, and it gives the one thing that used to be wanting—a good ending 
to a good round B. D 


ONDENCE. 


excellent results the. patent “ Vulcanite,” manufactured by a_ well-known 
London company. I had a roof laid with it some twenty years ago, 
und it has been the cheapest and most satisfactory roof I ever 
had This same roof—a corner house—used continvaily to have slates 


blown off, and, being very high, the expense to put on even a single slate was 
considerable, “‘ men’s time carting and raising ladders” costing about six 
times the repair itself, to say nothing of annovance Now we have a,trap-door 
through from the top floor, requiring only one man in case of arepair. In tact, 
this Vulcanite roof has never required repair, and is not expected to do so. You 
are quite right in discouraging zinc for roofs. That is continually cracking 
in changing weather and always leaking.. The wonder is people do not all adopt 
this new roofing. It is no friend to builders, and probably they do not recommend 
it.—J. Biromrre.p, St. Botolph’s, Colchester. 
4 NATURAL RESTORATION 
[To tue Epitror or “ Country Luire."’) 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph shows the bridge at Hampton Court 
and the moat as it was when the Thames flood lately filled it. I believe 
that the _ turfing 
of the moat was 
determined by 
thought for the 
comtort of some ot 
the occupants of the 
Palace, but this 
happy accident has 
well shown the inten- 
tion of its builders.— 
EVELYN GROGAN 


TREATMENT 
OF A 

YEW HEDGI 

{To THe Epiror. 
Sir,—W ould you, 
or any of your 
readers, very kindly 
let me know the 
proper treatment for 
a yew hedge, which 
has been allowed to 
grow much too tall 
and has become 
bare at the bottom ? 
The hedge in 
question is_ the 
boundary between 
my own _ garden 
and my neighbour's 
It is probably 
thirty or _ forty 
years old, faces north 
on my side, is some 
AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN sixteen feet high, 
thick at the top, but 

more or less bare for the jower six feet. It has had shrubs in front of it, but these 
have been cleared away to lengthen the lawn. I should like to cut it down to a 
height of about ten or twelve feet. If I do that will there be any danger of killing 

it, or will it throw out afresh from the bottom ?—E. A. Kenyon 

Although the hedge is rather old, we think our correspondent may safely 

cut it down as suggested. This ought to induce young, bushy growth at the bas¢ 
The present is a good time to do the work. We would also advise a good dressing 
of farmyard manure in a rather advanced stage of decay. Place a layer four 
inches thick and two feet wide each.side of the hedge. If the appearance of 
this is objected to, remove some of the surface soil first, then place the manure 
in position and cover with a thin layer of earth. Some young plants put in 
now between the old ones would help to thicken the bottom of the hedge.—Eb.] 


THE ABBEY HOUSE, MUCHELNEY. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 

Str,—I notice one small mistake in the excellent account of the Abbey House 
at Muchelney in Country Lire, April 6th The new building near the old 
Priest’s House is not a Vicarage House. There is, unfortunately, no Vicarag« 
at Muchelney. The old Priest’s House has been bought by the National 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and additional funds ar« 
needed to build a Vicarage, for which it is understood the owner of the parish 
of Muchelney would give a site —James KELWAy 


A GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—Maid Marian, whose photograph is given, has had an _ honourable 
and lengthy career.. She is the daughter of two Welsh ponies we imported 
to Buckhurst thirty-seven years ago. Her mother had attained great fame 
in Wales, having won many trotting races. Maid Marian was born at Buck- 
hurst a year after we bought her parents, and from that day to this has nevet 
been sick, lame or sorry Fourteen years ago, thinking she might be getting 
too old for regular riding and driving, she was handed over to the gardenet 
for mowing-machine work But when, after eight years had gone by, we 
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saw her still in possession of good health and by no means suffering from her 
age, we decided to promote her once more to the stables to be again ridden 
nd driven. Her principal work at our Hampshire place, where she now is, 
consists in taking ourselves and friends to and from the station, a matter of 
nine miles each way over shingly roads, the whole journey there and back 
ccupying but two and a-half hours. To show us how fresh she feels not- 
withstanding, she frequently indulges in mild shying. Motors do not alarm her, 
er eyesight is perfect, her legs are fine and sound, and her teeth are excellent, 
; is evidenced by her appetite and the good condition in which she keeps her 
If. It is not impossible that the maintenance of her vigour is partly due to 
» six years of comparative rest in the garden, and also to her being turned 
it to grass every vear Her rest cure commenced when she was twenty 
ree. She is indeed the worthy offspring of a racing mother. She will go 
wn to posterity with untarnished fame, as in the whole course of her long 
reer she has never committed a single misdemeanour—not even made a 
iumble—so that when an epitaph has to be written over her (which at this 
ment seems to be a far-distant event), in addition to her age and its 
eenness, there must be commemorated also her virtues and “sweet 
ysonableness."”"—Constance Dr LA WaARR 


1 HYBRID JAGUAR AND LION 





To tHe Epiror or * Country LiF! 
rhe striking animal represented in the accompanying illustration, which 
been recently mounted by Mr. Rowland Ward for the Hon. Walter Roth- A ROBUST OLD AGI 
jild’s museum at Tring, is a hybrid between a male jaguar and a lioness, and 


is exhibited in Bostock’s Menagerie. It is a very heavily-built animal, has asmall house upon it whose outside represents a farin, the inside what you 
te devoid of mane, and showing on the greater part of the body and limbs please ; for the parlour, which is the only room in it, except a kitchen, is painted 
characteristic jaguar markings, although of much paler colour than in the upon the ceiling in grotesque, with monkeys, fishing, shooting, &c., and its sides 
re-bred jaguar, their tint being a kind of pale cigar brown. The rosettes are hung with paper. When a person sits in this room he cannot see the water, 
though the island is not above a stone’s cast over; nor is he pre- 

vented from this by shade, for except 6 or 8 walnut trees and a 

few oranc~ trees in tubs, there is not a leaf upon the island; it 

arises eu.rely from the river running very much below its banks 

There is another building, which I think is called a temple, but it 

rather gives one the idea of a market-house.’” This ‘‘ temple"? was 

enriched with plaster ornament representing mermaids, dolphins, sea 

lions, and a variety of shells, richly gilt ‘hirty-three vears later it 


was still a pleasant resort, as Mrs. Lybbe Powys, staying at Hedsor, 
near Clifden, ‘‘ din’d at March’s and in the evening went by water 
to drink tea at Monkey Island belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. 
On this little island are two buildings richly decorated on the inside 
The orange trees are gone long since, and what decoration survives 
is the painting on the “ parlour ”’ ceiling, which is in a bad state 
rhe room now forms part of an hotel. The fashion in France for 
decorating with singerie was referred to regarding the Kirtlington 
ceiling, and in England—where we were never so prone to light and 
fanciful decoration—the rare singeries were invariably carried out by 
a French artist. It is to be regretted that more of the work of 
Clermont’s brush has not survived; according to Walpole he 


‘was for many years in England; painted in grotesque, foliages 





with birds and monkeys, and executed several ceilings and 





wnaments of buildings in gardens: particularly a gallery for 

THE HYBRID IN THE STUDIO Frederic, Prince of Wales, at Kew; two temples in the Duke of 

Marlborough’s island near Windsor called from his grotesques, 

n the body are of large size, with small solid spots within the rings, like those Monkey-island ; the ceiling of Lord Radnor’s Gallery, and ot my Gothic library 

of the jaguar, as distinct from most races of the leopard. The fore parts of the at Twickenham ; the sides of Lord Strafford’s eating room in St. James’ Square, 

body and head are, however, much less heavily marked than in the jaguar, and from Raphael’s loggie in the Vatican; and a ceiling for Lord Northumberland 
the tail is almost uniformly coloured, except near and at the tip. At the time at Syon. Clermont returned to his own country in 1754.""—A. D 


I saw the specimen I omitted to notice the 
colouring of the backs of the ears.—R. L. : 
' BEECH OR HORNBEAM? > 


Dh \ 


To tue Epitor or * Country LiFt 
Sir,—As a constant reader of Country Lire, 


I should be much obliged if you would tell me 
the name of the enclosed sprig of beech. Surely 
the way it grows is unusual ?—A. J. S. G. 
The flowering shoot of a tree sent for 
examination was not that of a beech, but of 
t hornbeam (Carpinus betulus). The catkins on 
the specimen were composed of male flowers ; 
t you look about the branches you will observe 
smaller catkins of a pinkish colour. They are 
ade up of female flowers. Although the 
llour of the trunks of beech and hornbeam 
is somewhat similar, close observation will dis- 
ose several different characters, while an ex- 
unation of the buds and branches of the two 
es will show them to be quite distinct. —Ep 


ik CEILING ON MONKEY ISLAND 
lo THE Epitor or “* Country LirFe.”’] 

In the account of Kirtlington Park the 
ing of the Monkey Room was illustrated and 
ntion was made of another work by its 
nter—the French artist, Clermont. This 
rk is the ceiling on Monkey Island in the 
ames, about half a mile below Bray, where, 
ie few years before the date of the Kirt- 
ston ceiling (1745), the third Duke of 
rlborough made a summer pleasure resort 


irdless of cost In the Hartford and 
nfret Correspondence, under the date .of 
3, It is deseribed as ‘a little island, 





ich the Duke of Marlborough has bought 
Bray, and which with the decorations 
said to have cost him £8,000. H THE PAINTED CEILING AT MONKEY ISLAND. 
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GROUSE ATTACKING MAN 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—Some years ago I had an experience with a ruffed grouse similar to the 
incident described in your March 23rd number. In walking along a hilly wood- 
land path or cart 
track I suddenly 
came upon a hen 
with a consider- 
able number of 
very small chicks. 
When she saw me 
she began ex- 
citedly to as- 
semble them and 
to endeavour to 
lead and drive 
them up the 
steep bank out 
of the path, and 
while doing so 
she _ repeatedly 
left them and ran 
to within a yard 
of me witb every 
indication of 
angrily warning 
me not to harm 
them. When the 
last chick suc- 
ceeded in climb- 
ing out of the 
path, she dis- 
appeared after 
them H. F. 


A RELIC OF 
EARLY 
PHEASANT- 
POACHING. 
lo THe Epitor 
Sir,—I enclose a 


a 


ae “Ba, 


photograph ot a 


, 


curious relic ot 
the early days of 


pheasant - poach- 
ing. It represents 


an imitation 


Luh A ALA 
age 


pheasant carved 
from a block of 
wood, and nailed 
A DECOY PHEASANT POR POACHERS upon a tree 
branch in a fairly 





conspicuous position with a view to enticing night poachers to concentrate the 
discharge of their guns upon it, and, of course, fruitlessly, the idea being that they 
would thus raise an alarm, and the lives of valuable game would be saved during 
the interim occupied by the keepers in arriving on the scene. This mouldering 
decoy has been in its present position for a great many years, and although it is 
passed by numbers of people daily, I question whether any of them ever notice 
it It can be seen at the corner where the road from York turns into the 
village of Sandhutton, and is on the estate of Sir Robert Walker, one of the largest 
landed proprietors in the district.—Sypney H. Smitn 


THE NEST Ol THE HUMMING-BIRD 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
S1r,—This is an exact life-size photograph of a humming-bird’s nest, with the 
two young birds newly hatched in it The nest was built in the month of April 
on the forked twig of a small rose tree, in a garden near my own in Trinidad 
Although the rose tree was close to the carriage-drive, the mother bird, when 
sitting on her eggs, showed no fear, and sat perfectly still while people and 
carriages passed within a few inches of her. The nest was so small, and so much 
the colour of the rose tree itself, that one might have passed it a hundred times 
without seeing it. It was beautifully formed and finished, and was composed 
entirely of soft brown wool, covered on the outside with a greyish green lichen, 





HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. (Natural size.) 
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and it was fastened very firmly round the twig by means of a glue-like substance 
As soon as the young were hatched, the mother carried on her arduous task of 
feeding, for baby humming-birds fight as greedily for their food as a brood of 
young thrushes in England. She darted and hovered over them, flashing a brilliant 





metallic green in the sunlight and keeping up a constant whirring sound with 
her well-nigh invisible wings, for she never for an instant perched on the sid 
of the nest, as she dashed first to one gaping beak and then to another. During 
this operation she certainly appeared to fly backwards very often, though, | 
believe, some authorities deny the power to do so to any birds. Humming 
birds build year after year in the same garden if undisturbed, and 
seem actually 
to prefer a palm 
or rose tree near 
the house for 
this purpose, 
although in 
many ways these 
lovely little birds 
are extremely 
shy and illusive. 

A. E. Witson. 


PRIMITIVE 
TAXIDERMY. 
{To tue Epiror.] 
Sir,—While on a 
shooting trip in 
Senegambia_ the 
natives brought A LION STUFFED BY NATIVES. 
us a lion skin 
for sale. Instead of merely stretching it out as a flat skin, they had stuffed it 
and barring the slapdash method of treating the legs, they showed quite a {air 
idea of the art of taxidermy.—I’. Russet, Roperts 





TO SAVE FISH FROM HERON. 
{To tHE Epitor or ‘ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—Would your correspondent whe recommended galvanised wire-nettins 
(on March 16th) to save fish from the attacks of herons kindly say how ii 
should be fixed? Will a wire fence at the edge of the water be sufficient 
How high must it be ?—L. G. P 
[The netting referred to was supported by iron standards about three feet 
from the bank and standing about three fect high. The standards were slanted 
towards the river at an angle of about 6odeg. The object of this slant is 
so to cover the three feet of ground between the standards and the edge of 
the bank that no standing room remains for the heron, and he is obliged t 
take his “‘ stance "’ on the land side of the netting, and is thus too far off to get 
down to the fish.—Ep.] 


‘ 


A P'T PONY OF TWENTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
[To THe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir, —We enclose a photograph of a pony which after twenty years down on 
of our pits has now been drawn to bank owing to the strike, as we think it may 
be of interest to your readers. We may say that much is said about the ill 
treatment of ponies in the pits, but this is often said by people who know nothing 
about the matter. So far as we are concerned, we have two skilled veterinary 
surgeons who devote the whole of their time to the inspection and care of 
our horses and ponies, and we think you will see from the photograph 
that the work is 
not in vain.— For 
James Joicey 
and Company, 
Limited, J. Gro 
Joicey, Sec- 
retary. 
EMIGRATION 
AND 

IMMIGRATION. 
[To THe Epiror.} 
Sirn,—In your 
leading article of 
March 30th you 
write in praise of 
the emigration of 
young men from 
England to Aus- 
tralia—indeed an 
excellent work 
for the colony, 
but absolutely 





disastrous for 
England. Only 
young fellows 
of good character 
and excellent physique are taken out, and we are left with a dail 


TWENTY YEARS IN A _ COAL-PIT. 





increasing mob of idle, dissolute, decadent people on our hands. Also, wha 
is still more serious, the balance of the sexes is upset, with verv serious results 
For one instance only, {| know a tobacco warehouse in London where six hundred 
women have been put on Jately to replace six hundred men gone to the Colonics, 
the women even making the packing-cases! The consequences of this continued 
loss of our most capable young men are not apparent to the ordinary publi 
at present, but more far-sighted people view the future wth grave concern an 
anxiety. We ought to contrive to check this much-advertised emigratior 
which, when it means the loss of our best people sent out at our own expens 
to benefit contractors in the Colonies, is nothing short of a misfortune to England 
Epwin C. L. Close. 





